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PROCEEDINGS 


OP THE 

Conference on Agricultural Education held 
at Simla on the 18th, 19th and 20th 
June, 1917. 

The first meeting was held on. Monday, 18th June, when 
the following Members wero present, except Dr. Mann, who 
liad not yet arrived : — 

The Hon’blo Sie. Ciadde, K.C.S.I., C.I.E. , l.C.S. (President). 

The Hon’ bio Mr. R. A. Mant, l.C.S , Secretary to the Government o£ 
India, Department oC Revenue aud Agriculture. 

Mr. J. MaoKexna, C.I.E. , M.A., l.C.S., Agricultural Adviser to the 
Government nf India. 

Mr. E. G. Sly, C.S.I., l.C.S. 

Mr. H. M. Leake, M.A., P.L.S., Principal, Agricultural College, 
Cawnpore. 

Tho Hon’blc Mr. C. A. II. Townsend, B.A., l.C.S., Director o£ Agri- 
culture and Industries, Punjab. 

Sir G. Chitnavib, K.C.I.E., Nagpur. 

Mr. D. R. Sethi, M.A., B. Sc., Deputy Director o£ Agrioulture, 
Bihar and Orissa. 

Dr. H. II. Mask, D.Sc., Principal, Agricultural College, Poona. 

Mr. R. W. B. C. Wood, M.A., Principal-Agricultural College, 

, Coimbatore. . 

The Hon’ble Mr. H. SiiAUP, C.S.I., C.I.E., M.A., Educational Com- 
missioner with tho Government of India. 

Mr. C. W. Waddinotox, C.I.E., M.V.O., M, A., Principal, Mayo 
College, Ajmer. 

Tho Hon'ble Raja Sir Rahpal Singh, K.C.I.E., o£ Horn Sudauli. 

Tho Hon’blo Sir P. Pattani, K.C.T.E. (Bhavnagar). 

Rai Bahadur Lola Ganga Rah,- C.I.E., M.V.O., M.I.C.E., Public 
Works Dopartment (retired), Lahoro. 
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(The Hon'ble Mr. Bhupendra Nath Bash (Bengal), 

Mr. S. Higoinboti'osi, M.A., B.So., Ewing Christian College, Alla- 
habad, 

Brigadier-General C. J?. Teaipler, C.M.G., Director Goneral, Army 
Eemount Department 

Ltkut.-Col. F. TV. Hallowes, Director of Military Farms, 

Mr. D. Cloustos,~M.'A., B.Sc., Ofli dating Director of Agriculture 
and Indaelries, Central Provinoos and Bcrar. 

Dr. E. J. Butler, M.B., F.L.S., Imperial Mycologist, Pusa, acted as 
Secretary. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Srinivasa Sastri Avargal, who was muted, was 
unable to attend the conference owing to ill-health. 

The President in opening the meeting said : — 

" I am glad to welcome you to thiB tbo first formal conference 
on the important subject of agricultural education which has yet 
been convened in India and I wish to express my acknowledg- 
ments to you for coming to assist us, in some cases at great per- 
sonal inconvenience. 

“ ~Wq have a great many difficult questions to discuss and 
I shall endeavour, therefox’e, to detain you now only so long as 
may be necessary to place matters before you in a shape which 
may, I hope, facilitate our disoussions. Pirsfc of all, I am afraid 
I must briefly refer to my own remarks when inaugurating the 
informal meeting at Pusa, to discuss the samejsubject, which 
was held on the 4th and 6 th of Pebruary 1916. • * - 

" I then explained why that preliminary conference had 
seemed to me a necessary precedent to this more formal gather- 
ing, since matters were then so fluid that it was necessary to 
foous them before they could effectively he presented^ to Xiocal 
Governments for their views. Tou have all had suppliod to you 
the deliberations of the conference at Pusa and are aware o the 
terms of the resolutions then come to. But I think it ™ a 7 
useful to recapitulate them here. The first three resolutions 
•related to agricultural colleges. The first will he found on page 
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28 of the proceedings, and it was of a somewhat tentative 
character, indicating that the members were not convinoed that 
all provincial colleges could with advantage teach up to the 
highest possible plane or all bo affiliated to tho local university. 
It was felt, on the other hand, that it was desirable that upper 
India should have at least one college which should not he 
restricted to tho training of men for departmental requirements. 
Resolution II indicated our opinion that it should be possible 
to arrango that students taking tho degree course should he able 
to qualify by an Intermediate examination for employment in 
the lower ranks of tho 'Department. Finally, in Resolution III, 
we thought that tho vernacular course should not be made a 
department of the college work though there might ho no objec- 
tion to the giving of instruction in practical agriculture on tho 
college farm or other farms of the department independently of 
tho work of tho college. I may hare occasion to refer later on to 
this resolution in connection with the points to he laid before 
you for discussion. 


« Under tho second heading which wc discussed, namely, 

« agricultural instruction for agriculturists/ the conference held, 
in Resolution IV, that we should abandon any attempt to teach 
agriculture directly in primary schools. But they desired to 
reaffirm tlio desirability of co-operation between tho educational 
and agricultural departments in adapting rural education to rural 
needsr The conference further suggested that holidays and 
vacations and hours of study in rural schools might ho arranged 
with special reference to the agricultural calendar. In Resolu- 
tion V we regarded tho Bombay experiment on agricultural 
vernacular schools as a very valuable one and asked that an ex- 
planatory memorandum for communication to Bocal Governments 
might he prepared ; hut wo emphasised tho view that the success 
of the extension of the experiment would depend upon the very 
careful selection or tho teaching staff. In Resolution VI it w 
held that special vernacular agricultural schools should bo 
controlled entirely by tho Agricultural Department, w*y»6 » 
the Education Department's co-operation for the supply of a 



suitable staff on the literary 'side. The last [Resolution considered 
at Pusa practically declared the conference’s inability to come to 
a conclusion as to the Trays in which cultivators oould be edu- 
cated, or induced to continue their education, in agriculture, in 
view of the diversity of the stages of agricultural development 
reached in the different provinces. 

** These resolutions were in duo oourse communicated to Local 
Governments for their views and the replies received are before 
all of you. I have endeavoured briefly to recapitulate them in 
the order in which the subject was then taken because it will 
help perhaps to oxplain why, in the remarks which will follow, 
I propose, to suggest an important departure from the order in 
which the subject has been treated both then, and in the memo- 
randum on agricultural education which Mr. MacKenha ha9 
kindly prepared for your information. X would, however, first of 
all reiterate a remark I mado at the outset of our deliberations 
at Pusa, namely, that our needs are u first and. all the^ time to 
improve the agricultural methods of the country,” and we must 
bear this fact in mind throughout our discussions whatever 
section of the education question we touoh upon. I should like 
also, again at the risk'of repetition, to repeat that to secure this 
end we must have (a) scientific investigation, (6) courses of 
instruction to fit Indians to help in those investigations, (p) in- 
struction in practical agriculture, (d) courses of practical and 
theoretical instruction to fit mon to give the instruction in practi- 
cal agriculture as well as to qualify for service iu the Agricultural 
Department, and (e) instruction for agriculturists. These needs, 
you will notice, are the basis of the 8 questions which have been 
put down as the subject matter of our deliberations -in paragraph 
33 of Mr. MaoKenna’s memorandum. 

* f As a result, however, of suoh Btrfdy as I have been able to 
give to the matter, I aim going to venture to propose that this 
Conference, instead of approaching our subject, so to speak, from 
the top, should commehoe at the foundation. The memorandum 
which is before you has indicated very briefly, but I hope fdirly 
correctly bn the whole, the results of experience gained in other 
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countries in reforenoo more particularly to agricultural instruction 
falling short of the collegiate standard ; and the subject has been 
f mined from this point of view especially, because we have felt 
that, unless we enn see our way to a widespread development of 
interest iu better tillage on the part of the mass of the people 
who do not ordinarily proceed to the higher branches of educa- 
tion, wo must inevitably fail to achieve the great result which I 
havo ventured to set before you as our objective, namely, the 
improvement of the agricultural methods of tho country at large. 
You will see that questions 3, 4 and 5, in paraerapli 33, concen- 
trate upon this, so to speak, middle school standard of education 
in agriculture, and I am going to propose to you that we should 
commence our deliberations by a discussion of the issuos involved 
in those questions. 

“ Before, however, we embark upon tlioso issues, there is one 
preliminary matter to which it is necessary to alludo and which 
I think wo shall have to discuss in tho forefront of our debate 
and that is tlio vital necessity for providing a staff of ain ed 
teachers. Now if I may do so without offence to tho education- 
ists present at this conference, I should like to observe that this 
dearth of qualified teachers is probably more marked in the 
educational world in India than in any of those countries 
whoso agricultural methods an dosoribed in the memorandum. 
And, as His Excellency the Viceroy has observed on one occasion, 
tho lack of qualified teachers is one of the most serious defects 
of our educational position in India. I suggest that wo may 
profit, in regard to agricultural education, from the painful 
experience of tho Education Department, and that it is incum- 
bent upon this conference to recognise that no sound system 
of agricultural education, whether collegiate, high school, middle 
school or primary, can possibly bo devised unless and until we 
pave the way for it by organising arrangements for turning out 
annually a sufficient number of duly qualified teachers for our 
special agricultural institutions. I therefore suggest to you that 
■we should commence our deliberations by a discussion, even if it 
prove to be a somewhat general and discursive discussion, on the 
subject of the American, German, Japanese, and Bombay systems 
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alluded to, in questions 3, 4i and 5, coupled with and in the light 
of the question detailed in question 8 ; which reads, “ in view of 
the universal experience in all countries ; of the difficulties 
inherent in any advance in agricultural education, owing to the 
lack of properly trained teachers, is it possible, and, if so, desir- 
able to establish, in conjunction with any of the above measures, 
training classes or departments for agricultural instructors ? ” 

“ In illustration of the importance of grappling with this ques- 
tion of trained teachers, I should like to mention what I conceive 
to he the situation in the Bombay Presidency at the present 
time in connection with their vernacular agricultural schools. 
The Bombay Government have most wisely appointed to their 
pioneer school at Loni an export subordinate of the Agricultural 
Department and also a specially selected headmaster kindly lent 
by the Educational Department. The staff is, in fact, a very 
expensive staff, and one reason for its being thus duplicated, lies 
in the fact that our agricultural subordinates are none of them 
trained in pedagogy. It is perfectly true that the case of Loni 
is somewhat peculiar. It was rightly decided that the boys 
coming to that school should continue, in part, their ordinary 
eduoatiou, side by side with the special tuition imparted by the 
Agricultural Department’s Officer. But it is, nevertheless, 
impossible to foresee in the immediate future a time when schools, 
staffed on the scale of the Loni sohool, can be multiplied freely 
all over the country ; and we shall, therefore, I think, in our 
deliberations have to consider whether we cannot, in conjunction 
with agricultural educational institutions, organise arrangements 
analogous to the normal schools of the educational departments 
for training teachers to take charge of the agricultural schools 
which it may be decided that we should develop. 

"We have in our discussions to visualise various grades of 
schools, from the agricultural high schools on the American plan 
to the middle school system analogous to some of those in Japan 
and the Bombay - experimental schools ; and, in approaching tho 
subject of trained teachers, we shall have to bear inTnind that the 
qualifications must vary according to the nature of tbe institu- 
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tions which we may come to advocate. The difficulty of focussing 
discussion must be my excuse for taking a hypothetical scheme 
of development as our basis and I suggest for your consideration 
that we should assume for the moment that we should aim at 
the inauguration, gradually, of a few agricultural schools in 
different provinces of the grade of high schools, and of a consider- 
ably larger number of middle schools analogous to the Eoni 
school. The ultimate goal, in fact, which I put before myself 
is one Agricultural High School for each district, with several 
lower grade schools in the district, attached perhaps to demonstra- 
tion farms, leading up to the High School. I leave aside for the 
moment the question of seasonal schools on the analogy of those 
which have come into existence in Germany, because, though 
we Bhall have to discuss the matter, it seems to me that those 
sohouls if they are suitable to Indian conditions in any province 
will fall into one category or the other of the two I have men- 
tioned. 

“ Taking the supposed high schools first, I may assume, I 
think, that we shall have to staff them from among ( a ) the 
graduates of those colleges which are affiliated to universities and 
(&) the licentiates of those colleges which are not yet affiliated 
to a university ; while, for the middle schools, corresponding to 
the Anglo-vernacular schools of the Educational Department, a 
somewhat less highly qualified staff would suffice, provided it was 
. adequately trained intuition. 

Proceeding on this assumption, I suggest we ought definitely, 
and in preparation for the establishment of schools graded some- 
what on this basis, to discuss and determine upon the character 
of the attainments which we ought to requirb from our trained 
teachers, and also to indicate some method of training which „ 
could he adapted to the circumstances of different provinces so 
as to * conform with the conditions obtaining in their colleges. 
You will observe that I have not touched upon the question of 
providing trained teachers for anything in the nature of p rimary 
schools since I am for present purposes proceeding on the 
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Uic purposes of tuition in an agricultural middle scliool. If oil 
the top of those tiro years we arc in a position to offer such a 
man employment on rather better terms than the subordinate 
service, ns master in such a school, provided that ho consents to 
go through a further period of G or 9 months* training in 
pedagogy, then I suggest we shall have available a man suitablo 
for appointment if not immediately as headmaster, at all events 
as assistant master in our supposed middle agricultural school. 

u In a subject such as agricultural education, where each 
item depends uj>on the last, and where it is so easy to nrguo 
in a circle, it is extraordinarily difficult to get a starting point 
for discussion and, as you will have already noticed, I liavo had 
to resort to an important assumption. In order to bring into 
proper relief what seems to me to ho our objective in the educa- 
tional sphere, I would ask you to consider whether it is an exag- 
gerated hope to look forward to a time when every district in the 
more advanced provinces will have at least ono agricultural high 
school more or less on tho American plan and several vernacular 
or middle agricultural schools on the Japanese or Bombay model. 
If this is not too extravagant a hope, then wo have to pare the 
way for tho preparation and turning out of a very considerable 
number of trained teachers for these institutions, and tho point 
I want particularly to emphasise is that our training and turning 
out of iheso teachers should precede the inauguration of these 
schools. Only ±0 shall we avoid the fate which lias overtaken us 
in the Educational Department where only lately has it come to 
be recognised that the expansion of education worth tho name is 
limited by our capacity for furnishing trained material for teach- 
ing the youth of the country. 

“ I think I am now in a position to suggest the order in 
which wo Bhould take up our subjects for discussion. I propose 
to put before you in tho first place under four headings the pro- 
l>osition that it is incumbent upon the governments in India to 
elaborate a scheme for the training of teachers in agriculture for 
agricultural institutions of the high and middle school and perhaps 
of tho vernacular -grades. 

CO Ml) * ~ 
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“ the next proposition ■which I propose to Submit to you is 
that every province in India should aim at the goal of having one 
agricultural high school in each district and such number ot 
agricultural middle schools as the circumstances of the district 
warrant. We shall then have to prooeed to a consideration of the 
question whether we can suggest the type of agricultural middlo 
and high schools which we commend to Local Governments for 
adoption, always bearing in mind that in elaborating suggestions 
under this head it is absolutely essential to recognize that the 
varying conditions in different provinces require a large measure 
of elasticity and discretion for Local Governments in their appli- 
' cation of any general principles to which we may agree. 

“ If this sequence is observed, we shall have disposed of head- 
ings (3), (5) and (8) of the memorandum, and I think that, in 
conjunction with those subjects, we shall also incidentally have 
disposed of No. 4, which reads:— ‘Would continuation or 
seasonal schools on the analogy of the German winter schools he 
suitable in this country? ’ The fact is I believe that there is no 
season in this country analogous to the- winter in Europe during 
which agricultural operations are so much at a stand-still that 
the organisation of sohools to fit in with those intervals is 
possible. That, however, is a point which we shall have the 
opportunity of discussing . 

“ There is one aspect of the sohools question wbioh requires 
caveful investigation in referenco to the principle to which I 
have alluded that Local Governments should be given a wide 
measure of discretion in the manner in which they give effect to 
our resolutions. In some provinces, notably in the Central 
Provinces, it is felt that the best method of advance will lie in 
attaching small vernacular schools to government demonstration 
farms. I cannot sec that, if our resolution in favour of estab- 
lishing middle or Anglo-vernaoular.farming schools finds favour 
with the Conference, there will be anything which will prevent 
the development of such an intermediate scheme. I do not 
imagine for a moment that we shall approach our subject with 
the idea that iu the resolutions which may he adopted, laying 
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down certain objectives, we shall be excluding lines of develop- 
ment analogous to those resolutions but not entirely in conformity 
’with them. Nor do I anticipate that, if we arrive at the conclu- 
sion that institutions of the Anglo-vernacular middlo school grade 
should be established, where possible, in conjunction with experi- 
mental or demonstration farms, we shall postulate that every 
one or those farms is to have a highly organised institution of tlio 
educational typo attached to it. Still less, I think, need it ho 
apprehended that the attaching of snoh an institution to a gov- 
ernment farm is likely to have an evil effect on the administra- 
tion of tlio farm or on the demonstration staff. If I may diverge 
for a moment from the subject immediately under discussion, I 
Bhould liko to advert to another apprehension to which I have 
seen expression given, and that is that it is undesirable to 
associate teaching with experimentation or research. I should 
liko to remind this Conference that the [London University Com- 
mission was very emphatically iu favour of associating research 
officers with tuition and it seems to mo that the samo thing 
applies to the question of associating tuition with demonstration 
farms. I do not wish to dogmatise upon tho point, which hardly 
arises in the present connection, hut I suggest that the apprehen- 
sions oE practical agriculturists in this matter may ho unduly 
aroused. 


* Having disposed of points (3), (d), (5) and (8), I think it 
will ho convenient if the Conference should then proceed to ques- 
tions (1) and (2), which, I suggest, should be considered togotbor 
in a slightly different form. I have just now suggested that wo 
have, in tho curricula of our agricultural colleges, machinery at 
hand for turning out the raw material of the teachers whom wo 
shall so badly want for tho development of agricultural schools, 
and that they may appropriately bo recruited from the same 
grades of attainment ns tlio3C which supply respectively our 

subordinate and our provincial agricultural services. On tho 
analogy of the system in vogue in tho Educational Department, 
wo should expect tho graduates or licentiates who have gone 
through tbo .whole course of tho agricultural colleges to ho 
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qualified io tench in our agricultural high schools, it these come 
into boing, while those who have "done only the two years’ 
course would bo qualified in a rather higher degree than tboso 
in the Educational Department who have passed the matri- 
culation or the school final, especially if, as I have suggested, 
wc establish means for giving Iho students instruction in 
pedagogy. Now, at tho Pusa Conference, it was feared that 
there was hardly scope in Northern India for moro than one 
Indian Agriclutural College teaching up to the University 
standard and affiliated to a University. I suggest that, if, as a 
result of this Conference, wc come to the conclusion that to , 
should recommend tho development of a system of agricultural 
schools, tho scope for employment of tho product of our agricul- 
tural colleges will bo enormously expanded. IVc shall then want 
not only what wo had iu view in Pnsa, namely, trained men who 
could take service in tho Agricultural Department proper, but 
also trained teaehors for our agricultural schools. I venture to 
think that this Conference will probably come to the conclusion 
that such a state of affairs will radically modify tbo views enter- 
tained at Pusa as to tbe scope for high grade agricultural colleges 
in Upper India. It is for this reason, and in view of my sug- 
gestion that wo should first of all discuss the training of teachers 
for agricultural schools and then go on to the question of estab- 
lishing agricultural sohools in tho provinces, that I think we 
should next go to questiou (1) which I should prefer to put in 
tho following form, ‘ In view of the resolutions which may 
have been passed at this Oonforonoo on the subjeoi of establishing 
agricultural schools in the various provinces, and of arranging 
-for a staff of trained teachers, is it or is it not desirable to modify 
the resolution relating to agricultural colleges which was passed 
at the Eusa Conference, and, if so, iu what sense ? ’ 

“ I have suggested that question (2) in the memorandum could 
also be considered in conjunction with our consideration of the 
status of agricultural oolleges ; and for the moment I propose to 
leave it in tho form in which it stands in paragraph 33. Bat I 
would add this. I have postulated that, if our recommendations 
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extend to advising Local Governments to aim at establishing 
agricultural schools of various types, wo shall havo also to pro- 
vide means for training teachers in instruction after they 
have passed the required stages in the agricultural colleges. In 
other words, wo shall have to do what is done in tho normal 
schools and training colleges and attach instructional classes to 
the agricultural collegos. To these instructional classes we shall 
have to attract hoys of tho upper primary school stage, who will 
ho instructcd'by graduates and those who have passed their two 
years’ training, and such instruction will involve aocess to the 
farm lands attached to the colleges. It is conceivable that candi- 
dates for the lower grades of tlio agricultural service may bo found 
among those hoys who, first of all, undergo instruction in these 
instructional classes. 

* “ There remain question (0) t * Should the text boohs of 
primary schools bo adapted to the agricultural environment of 
flic pupil, * on which subject I do not propose to enlarge — but 
I hope that tho discussions at Pusa will narrow down tho 
discussion of this subject at this Conference — and question (7) : 
“ For the illiterate classes should we at present attempt anything 
beyond demonstration ? '—Here n train I propose not to detain you 
now. 

*• I feel sure that when wo approach this difficult subjeot we 
shall find it easier to grapple with it in the light of what may 
have been determined in roferonoe to wbat is more strictly the 
educational side of tlio problem. 

“ j u conclusion and before I summarize my suggestions thcro 
is one largo question of principle to which I must allude. At 
Pusa tho view was held, that, for tho present at nil events, agri- 
cultural schools and colleges must roinain under tho control of the 
Agricultural Department rather than of the Educational Depart- 
ment. In a most interesting and suggestive note, winch you will 
find in front of you, written by Tdr. Iligginbotlom, tlio con rar} 
view is suggested on the analogy of what is the practice m otlior 
countries— notably in Canada. Put quite briefly, tho view is that, 



while agriculture proper, including demonstration, experiment, 
and research, should continue under (lie Agricultural Department, 
tuition in agriculture should ho transferred to the control of the 
Educational Department. I do not think that any one wilt ques- 
tion seriously the soundness of the general proposition involved in 
Mr. Higgiubottom's contention ; hut we hnre always to qualify 
general views and principles of this kind by reference to the 
conditions obtaining in the country with which we arc dealing. 
I have discussed this matter provisionally with Mr. Higginholtom 
and the view I suggested to him is that in India we are hardly in 
a position as yet, at our present stage of development, to con- 
template falling into line with his proposal. Here the Education 
Department in each province is organised under ono Director of 
Public Instruction, who isanncadomic person nssisted only by other 
academic persons. He cannot himsolf undertake ontsido work 
efficiently. In other countries, especially in America, Canada, 
and so forth, thoro is a largo hoadquartcr-stalT with nn organisor 
at the head and assisted by a largo number of espertn. Eor ex- 
ample, I atn told that in tho Philippines, there is a headquarter- 
staff in education with a far larger staff of American educationists 
than there nro Indian Educational Service men in the whole of 
tho Bombay Presidency. tVe may agree to hope flint a time is 
coming when a large educational organisation will be required 
in India. But we,— -the Agricultural Department— are hardly in a 
position to urge tlio bringing about of such a change at flic 
present time. It may he wise hereafter, when for instance the 
Agricultural and Commerce Departments have developed, to put 
tlicir educational efforts under tho Education Department as is 
dono ia Canada and elsewhere, but that will only bo possible, I 
think, when tho Education Department is remodelled with, for 
instance, a Secretary to Government, and, under him, a Director 
of Training, a Director of Agricultural Education, a Director of 
Commercial Education, a Director of Primniy and Secondary 
Education, and so forth. TVe may all hope that this time will 
come soon and I am sure, whon it comes, the Agricultural Depart- 
ment will ho ready to make over its teaching and vocational 
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schools to tlio Education Doiiarlmenl; but, until our agricultural 
education 1ms passed the experimental stage, it will, I think, bo 
far belter for tlio pioneer work to continue to be dono by the 
Agricultural Department. If tliis be agreed to, then there can be 
no question, I think, that tlio work of training our agricultural 
teachers should also be conducted in conjunction with the agri- 
cultural, college under the control of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. It is desirable that these teachers should see something 
of the working of a hig agricultural institution where they will 
come in contact with the bigger men of the Department and the 
bigger issues with which that Department deals. 

" One more point. It lias further been represented from timo 
to time that research officers should bo relieved or all work 
connected with tuition. I have already touched upon this point 
earlier in my remarks and have* quoted the London University 
Commission as being emphatically opposed to this view. It is 
quite true that in this country our Agricultural Department is so 
under-staffed that research has often to he sacrificed to leaching 
since we have not enough research officers and teachers at our 
disposal. That is a state of affairs which we may hope will be 
remedied in tlio course of time, but I hope I shall find the sense of 
this Conference to he in agreement uitli incin the general propo- 
sition that, while our department should be sufficiently strong to 
enable us to avoid handicapping tho research officer by requiring 
him to devote too much of his timo to lecturing, wo .should not 
commit ourselves rashly to the view that the two functions should 
be entirely divorced from one another. 

Perhaps 1 may hero summarize, in the order in which T 
propose that we should discuss them, the subjects to which I lmvc 
referred. Ton will find a copy of the summary before each of 
you. 

Summary. 

(«) Agricultural Schools ami provision of teachers, 

(1) Is it desirable to lay down the general principle that a 
method for providing trained teaobcrj in agricul- 
ture should be elaborated in each province adnjded 
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to meofc the requirements o£ the agricultural school 
system that may ho in contemplation or may have 
been already devised for that province ? 

(2) Under the present arrangements in force in most 

Agricultural Colleges the course is divided into two 
periods of two year's each, the lower course qualify- 
ing for the subordinate and the higher courso for 
the provincial service. Is it desirable to recognize 
that the degree of competency attained in these two 
courses respectively shoud be laid down as qualify- 
ing, subject to any special training in pedagogy that 
may be determined on, for admission to the teaching 
staffs of agricultural schools of the status correspon- 
ding to middle schools and high schools respec- 
tively ? 

(3) Bearing in mind the importance of imparting a train- 

ing in teaching to all those who are charged with 
instruction in sohools of _ whatever character, is it 
desirable to require that those who attain to the 
standards that may be determined on as necessary, 
under the foregoing paragraph, should, before being 
recognized as qualified for tho agricultural educa- 
tional service, undergo a period of training in 
pedagogy ? 

(4) If so, how oan this most suitably be arranged for ? 

(5) In order to have a clear objective, with a view to 

focussing the development in each province of a 
definite policy for the expansion of instruction in 
agriculture; is it desirable to lay down, as tbb ulti- 
mate goal, the establishment in each district of one 
agricultural school of the status of a high school 
and of one or more agricultural schools of the status 
of middle, or Anglo-Teraacniar, schools leading up 
to the high school ? 
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(6) "la it desirable at this stago to consider the type of such 

schools, or should this ho left to tho consideration 
of local Governments ? 

(5) Agricultural Colleges. 

(7) In viowof the resolutions which may have been passed 

at this Conference on the subject of establishing 
agricultural schools in the various provinces, and of 
arranging for a staff of trained teachers, is it or is it 
not desirable to modify Resolution I relating to 
Agricult ural Colleges which was passsed at tho Pus a 
Conference and, if so, in what sense ? 

\ (8) Should candidates for tho lower grades of tlio agricul- 
tural service bo educated at these Colleges or at 
soparato agricultural soliools ? 

(c) General. 

(9) Should tho text-books of primary schools be adapted 

to the agricultural environment of tho pupils? 

(10) For the illiterate classes should wo at present attempt 

anything beyond demonstration ? ” 

The Conferonco then proceeded to discuss the subjects re- 
ferred to in tho President's opening address, in the order proposed 
by him. Tho first of these was : — • 

(1) " Is it desirable to lay down the general principle that 
a method for providing trained teachers in agricul- 
ture should bo elaborated in each province adapted 
to meet tho requirements of tho agricultural school 
system that may ho in contemplation or may have 
heen already dovised for that province P” 

The Hon’blo UTr. Townsend said that it would be difficult to 
decide how to train these teachers, unless some estimate could bo 
arrived at ns to the number of schools required in the different 
provinces. 
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The President agreed, and stated that it was precisely for that 
reason that he had postulated certain requirements as the goal 
to be aimed at. Unless some such definite basis for discussion, 
even though a hypothetical one, were formulated, it would he 
almost impossible to arrive at any decision. 

The Hon’blc Mr. Sharp stated that in his opinion there , 
could only be one answer to this question. If teachers were 
required for agricultural schools, they should be trained both in 
agriculture and in teaching. As more than one type of school 
were likely to he required , at least two and possibly more kinds 
of teachers should he provided. A rrangements would have io 
be made to establish classes where the candidate teacher could, 
practise teaching. • And it should also be considered whether 
these classes should he attached to the Agricultural College, or 
whether it would he better to send the student over to a regular 
training college. Thu student who wished to become a teacher 
would pass on to these instruction al classes, after he had passed 
through the agricultural classes. 

Mr. Wood thought that the agricultural high schools con- 
templated by the President were rather in advance of present 
circumstances in Madras. It was also assumed that it was the 
function of the Agricultural Department to undertake this class 
of education. If he were merely asked to assent to the genera 
principle that trained teachers should be provided if suoh work 
were taken up, then ho was prepared to do so. 

Mr. Waddington urged the extreme importance of not 
undertaking teaching until the teachers had been traine . 
Their value was enormously increased thereby. > . 

Mr. Martin Leake did not think that a sufficient distinc- 
tion had been made between the two fundamental proposi 
involved in any attempt to establish agricultural schoo s. 
teacher has first to he taqght the knowledge be mnst su 
quently impart, and he must also ho taught 'howto impart i ■ 
was clear that only the latter of these was at present under 1 
mission, hut not what was to be taught in the sohools. So ar 
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aa it vrent, lie certainly agreed with the preposition. 

Mr. Sly said that in addition to the question of what was to 
bo taught, others also arose. Should all the staff he trained agri- 
culturists or only some members of it ? "What degree of training 
is required ? Should all tbo masters in au agricultural high school 
he agricultural graduates P Is it necessary that all the masters in a 
middle agricultural school should have had an agricultural train- 
ing ? Then it seemed to him that some discussion of primary educa- 
tion was required. The disoussion started at the secondary 
education stage, but secondary education is a development from 
primary education and ho would havo liked to discuss the founda- 
tion, and see what changes woro required so as to supply the 
needs of the rural population and load on to a system of 
secondary agricultural schools. 

The President pointed out that the subjeot of primary 
education, in so far as it touched on agricultural matters, 
had been discussed at the Pusa Conference and it had been 
agreed that, beyond giving an agricultural tinge to 
elementary education, nothing further should be attempted. 
This view has been very generally endorsed. Hence he had 
not proposed to touch on primary education, the improvement 
of which must ho left to the Education Department. Of course 
the Agrioultural Department would cooperate by giving sug- 
gestions and advice with reference to text-hooks and so forth. 
The resolution ho proposed to put was rneroly one of principle. 

The resolution was then put and passed unanimously : — 

It is desirable to lay down tlie general principle 
_ , that a method for providing trained 

oso u on . j. eac k ers j n agriculture should he 

elaborated in each province adapted to meet the 
requirements of the agricultural school system that 
may be in contemplation or may .have been already 
devised for that province. 
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followed at Coi mbatore. It liad not boon in force long enough 
for a complcto 1- years* course to have concluded. Still, so far 
as they had gone, the Madras Department was satisfied that the 
system was working well. The question was discussed at the 
Pusa Conference and tlio main arguments in favour of the 
intermediate qualifying examination after two years are given 
in the Proceedings of that Confereneo. Even if he had the 
staff to run soparate courses, ho thought ho would prefer tlie 
liresent system. The 2-ycars* men had mostly heen taken 
into the Department. The endeavour was to make them handy 
practical men. If these men had some further training in 
pedagogy, say 9 months, they would probably he suitablo ns 
teachers in the middle agricultural schools. 

Mr. M artin Leake : “ May I ask one question 't In the 
case of middle agricultural schools or vernacular schools, aro 
wo to train all the toaohexs in this way or only one teacher 
who is to ho in charge of agriculture in that school ? ” 

Tho Presidont : " That question will depend entirely on 
local requirements. My idea was simply that it bhould be an 
agricultural school with a headmaster who had been trained in 
agriculture, thereby determining that tho curriculum would 
bo adapted primarily to agricultural developments. It might 
he a school in which tlie headmaster and one or two of the 
assistants had bean trained at the agricultural collcg'o. That 
would depend on the size of the school, but the main thing is 
that it should be emphatically an agricultural school and have 
a trained agriculturist as headmaster or assistant. I do not 
think w c can dogmatise on that point. Putting it in another 
way, -I should say this in answer to your question. There must 
he a trained agriculturist in every school under any scliomo 
wo formulate, and as regards the high schools, we should he 
more elaborate. ” 

Mr. Higginhottom said that in reality not two hut three 
courses were under discussion. There was the 2- years’ course 
for non-matriculates given in the vernacular as at Cawnporo 
and the 2-ycars’ and di-years’ English courses as at Coimbatore. 




Tj 3 p rovitlo competent teachers, Iho whole field should be con-rcl 
during tlieir training, whether the course wore of two or four 
Years' duration, mul ho did not see how the students who only 
did the first two years of a 4 -years’ course could possibly quality 
as teachers, because they could not lmvo covered sufficient 
ground to teach all that would ho required, lienee ho advocated 
separate parallel courses of training, a lower for the middle 
school ami a higher for the high school teachers. It was, in 
his opinion, quite impossible so to devise a l-years’ course that 
at the cud of two years the student would be able, with some 
additional pedngogie training, to take charge of the teaching 
in a middle agricultural school. It was absolutely essential 
that the 2-years* course should be complcto in itself. 

The Hon'hlo Mr. Sharp pointed out that ’the courses in the 
agricultural colleges might ho assumed to ho to some extent 
analogous to the science courses of the "Universities, Tho agri- 
cultural college lie would assume to ho of the same standard 
as a University college. If the student, after entry, he equal 
to a matriculate student of (ho University, ho should have 
reached, after two years* study, a standard in agriculture 
roughly equivalent to that of an intermediate 60 ionce student 
of a University college, and after four years ho should liar# 
reached the degreo standard. Tho agricultural collego coursos 
should ho adapted so os to achieve this result. 


The President : “ Is it not a question really whether it is pos- 
sible in reference to agriculture, to devise a preliminary course of 

wo years, loading up to «'»'“« i ? m ' 
coyer llio irbolc Held adequately for the purpose f I ahould U> to 
ash you, Jlr. Sharp, does your Intermediate m Senmeoaeqnw. 
knowledge sufficient to enable him to leach science in a middle 


sohool ? ” 

Tho Hon'hlo Mr. Basu : “ Tcs. 

Tho Hon'ble Mr. Sharp : " Mr. Basu says ‘yes, ’ but I should 
feel somo slight hesitation in saying so. I think, if he is compe- 
tently trained how to teach science for one or two years after- 
wards, ho will then be competent to teach in a middle school. 
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•The President .* “ That being so, is agrieulturo a tiling so 
apar/, iu reference to this question, that is not possible to devise a 
curriculum of four years* of which tlioro shall bo a stago of two 
years at which students who havo attained that stago Bhall bo 

calTbre 1 ?"* t0 * each ’ aU round * students of the middle class 

Mr. HigginboUom: “The 2-ycars’ man is ready to teach 

but he is not ready to go on. Looking at it from an educational 
standpoint, ho is not ready to go on and get a degree in another 
two years. That is my wholo point. Wo want, when a man has 
done the *J -years’ course, that that course should have in it what 

would commend itself to educationalists as being worthy of a 
degree. ” 

1 ho President : “Yes. But I mean is it not possible to 
organiso that •! years’ course loading to la degree, so that tho 
2-ycars’ course, if a man lakes only it, will render him compc- 
tent for tho less troublesome and difficult task of imparting in. 
struction in agriculture to boys of tlic middle school standard ? ” 

Mr. nigginbottom : In answer to that I would say, as far 

as my observation goes, it is impossible. I know of no place yet 
that has succeeded in doing it, though there are a good many 
places where they have attempted it.” 

Hr. Sly douhtccl whether, from his knowledge of the condi- 
tions of tho Nagpur Agricultural College, the 2-ycars* course 
was sufficient to qualify for teachers. The courso was mainly in 
practical agriculture with elementary science, and intended to 
meet tlic needs of tho local department in recruiting its subordi- 
nate stafT and also tho practical needs or the land-owners. Even 
tho fl months’ additional course in pedagogy proposed would not 
ho sufficient. The existing Nagpur 2-yeara’ courso would have 
to he altered if it is to be adapted for tho training of teachers. 

The Hon’hlo Mr. Basu thought that if only matriculates, or 
students with tho samo qualification ns matriculates, were taken, 
the 2-ycars’ course should bo sufficient to provide teachers for the 
middle agricultural schools. Later one, tho high schools Hint 
Iiavo been proposed would doubtless supply a sufficient number 
of students with enough agricultural knowledge to enable them 
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in two years to reach a higher standard of agricultural education 
than can bo expected under present.conditions. Hence he would 
hope for a progressive improvement after the acbemo had been 
working for some years. Those who only do the 2-years* comae 
should get something equivalent to the Intermediate Science 
certificate, while those who did the full four years should get a 
degree 


Even after hearing the opposing views, Mr. Wood still 
thought that it was possible to make the first 2-years' course of a 
4-ycars' curriculum complete in itself. At Coimbatore most ot 
the purely agricultural training was completed in the first two 
years, after which' the selected students, who were about half of 
the whole number, did more specialised work in chemistry, 
botany and tho like. Mr. Sethi agreed and said that he thought 
the 2-years’ course at Sabour, which was on the same system as 
that at Coimbatore, would fit men for middle agricultural school 
teaohing. 


Tho Hon’blo Mr. Townsend said that this system had been 
somewhat severely criticised by educational experts of the Punjab 
University, when they examined the Lynllpur College courses 
recently with a view to its affiliation to the University. They 
held that tho practical and scientific studies should be more 
evenly distributed throughout the full course. His Department 
were proposing to alter tho courses, so that all students would 

follow the same curriculum for the first year but in the second 

year they would diverge into two groups. One group would pro- 
Led to the full 4-years* course, the other would finish at tho 
end of the second year. The training of the latter be more 
practical and they should supply suitable suhordzmtes for 
Department. This plan was to somo extent intermediate between 
- those of the Cawnpore and Dyallpur colleges. 


The President : ’ "I think that it may be well to make clear 
at onoo that in framing this particular question I did notpropose 
that we should dogmatise in the easB of all provinces that they 
should adopt a uniform system of necessity, and it seems to me 
quite competeut-to us to leave tho question, of whether there 
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should be a separate self-contained 2-yoars* coureo in any one 
province, or whether t.lio province would prefer to have a com- 
bined course as at Coimbatore, entirely for local Governments* 
contenting ourselves with indicating that tho arrangements 
desired or suggested arc that there should ho a 2-ycara’ course 
and that there should be a degree course and that the 2-years* 
course should he so framed, if possible, as to satisfy tho local 
Governments that it did give a training leading to competency. 

I want to make that clear, because I tbink there may ho value in 
diversity of practice and I am quite certain of this, that, supposing 
one provinco elected to have a self-contained 2-ycara* course 
and another one elected to have a combined course, experience 
would in a very short time show which province got tho best 
tnon and the other province would follow suit. I want to sug- 
gest that I do not think it is essential to dogmatiso over tho 
particular point, upon which tho Board of Agriculture gave ad- 
vice which was followed at Coimbatore and other places, but 
that wo might perhaps come to frame our answer to this second 
question so as to make it quite clear that what we want to got at 
is that agricultural colleges should aim at a dual course, cither 
one combined, cut in two, or two separate courses, designed to got 
teachers of the calibro required. Does it seem possible that wo 
could frame an answer to this ou those lines, which would satisfy 
tho requirements of the difloront provinces ? 

*' Kow X should rather like to ask Mr. MncKouna, who has 
seen all tho colleges, to give us his impressions of the results of 
tho varying systems in the various colleges in regard especially to 
the shorter course.” 

Mr. MacKLonna : “Well, I think, I am right in saying 

that the Coimbatore scheme, which was put boforo the members 
of tbc Board in 1913, was primarily passed with a view to avoid- 
ing nmltiplicaf ion of courses. As Mr. Sly has pointed out, a 2- 
yeara* course has been adopted at Coimbatore as it has been at 
Sabour and iu the Punjab, with a view (1) to qualifying for 
subordinates for tho Agricultural Department, .aud (2) to. provid 0 
a practical course, bo far os* possible, for sons of cultivators. 
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trliilo, at (lie same time, enabling the best bojs to proceed 
to the completion of the 4-jears’ ' course. The difference 
between Mr. Wood and Mr. Leake s imply amounts to a 
difference in the technique of science education. That is to 
say, one sohool considers that all abstract soience should be 
(aught before you superimpose the applied soience of agri- 
culture, while Mr. Wood and some others of us think tbat it 
is possible, without affecting the complete scientific training 
ultimately given, to giro tho first two years of ' your course in 
such a way that it has a much more practical application. Ap- 
parently tho University of the Punjao agrees with that view of 
the technique of scientific training. Wo have not yet had fulL 
experience of the 4-years* course. It is in its fourth year now. 
I am not in a position to say whether the expectations of the 
framers of that course will be justified or not, but I think that, in 
this particular reference, we would not go very far wrong if we 
did not divide up the teachers required for our middle and our high 
schools. I should have no hesitation in providing both classes 
of school with the same olass of teachers, on- the principle that 
tho lower the grade of school the better the class of teacher 


required. ” 

* Several members, however, pointed out the serious financial 
ejections to this last suggestion. It was admitted that the teaching 
of Iowct classes was not less difficult than that of higher, indeed 
•ovnprienced educationalists sometimes advocated - placing the 

expe n oc . _ harge of tho best men. But as Bai Bahadur 

junior class it would be difficult to get students of 

Ganga P profession of agricultural teacher 

the right stamp to take up ^ ^ ^ 6chools , if four years' 

on tho prospects op _ ■ . Vould jj 0 possible to make the 

training were can didate teachers the P. Sc. 

standard of ertf training with prospects beginning 

and then give them two yea™ 


at Bs. 60 P ■ {raid thatif the ' conditions of 

The Hon’bla Hv. * made too difficult they would ' act 

entty and 6tudenfa tUa t it m rmprired to 
-jis deterrents to the - - 
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attract. If tlie onfry be of too high a standard, the landowning 
classes will be kept out. The proposals before the Conference 
opened a now career to oortain classes and it wos most desirable 
that they should be kept a9 elastic as possible. Ho would like 
to have tbo 2-years’ course complete in itself and then a supple- 
mentary course of two years more. Tho way in which tho 
products of these two courses should bo employed might bo left to 
local Governments. Those that do not find tho prospects open 
to them, after completing the 2-years’ course, sufficiently attrac- 
tive, should be able to go on for a further two years to qualify for 
better posts. 

The Hon’ble Sir P. Pattani said that bo saw no reason why 
tho middle agricultural school teachers should ultimately bo 
trained in the agricultural colleges at all. No doubt at present 
it was unavoidable, but once the high schools were efficient ho 
would uso them to train teaohors for tho lower sohools. The high 
school teachers should bo full-fledged graduates of the agricultural 
colleges. 

Mr. Sly enquired again whether it was suggested that all the 
teachers in tlicso agricultural sohools should have had an agricul- 
tural training or only some of them. 

The President thought that it would bo sufficient if the 
headmaster and one or more assistant mastors were so trained. 
Mr. Sly thought tbo agricultural colleges could do this work and 
wore the best medium for it, but it was clear that tho methods 
required would differ in different provinces. 

Mr. Olouston agreed and stated that 25 per cent, of tho 
Magpur Agricultural College students wore not matriculates. 
There was no time in the 2-years* oourso to teach those men 
much science but tho courses could bo altered to meet tho case, 
either by keeping tho teachers’ class on for a third year or, 
preferably, by having an entirely separate course. Ho would 
not limit the entry to matriculates but take tbo sons of farmers 
and land-owners, men who have perhaps studied up to tho Oth 

standard. 
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After flomo further discussion the President said that it was 
clear that conditions differed so widoly in different provinces that 
considerable latitude should ho left to local Governments to devise 
the beet means of securing competent men as teachers for tho 
two types of agricultural schools under consideration. ' 

Tho following resolution, proposed by the Ilon’ble Mr. Mant. 
was then put to tho mooting and carriod unanimously 

The Conference consider v that the question whe- 
iiouoiutionB 2. ther two -years* courses can be 

combined with four-years* 
courses at agricultural colleges should be left to local 
Governments to work out in the light of further 
experience. Uniformity in this matter is not essen- 
tial. For the high schools the full college courses 
should provide suitable teachers. For the teachers 
of the middle classes it may be necessary in some 
cases to modify the existing two-years* course so as 
to give a better education in science, to be supple- 
mented by a course in pedagogy. This development 
also should be worked out by local Governments to 
suit local conditions. 

The Conference then adjourned until tho following dav. 

2nd Day. 

The second meeting was hold on Tuesday the 19fh June 
1917, nil the mombors being present. 

The Conference proceeded to tho consideration of the t hir d 
reference : — 

(3) “Bearing in mind tho importance of imparting a train, 
ing in teaching to all those who are charged with 
instruction in schools of whatever character, is it 
desirable to require that those who attain to the 
standards that may be determined on ns neces- 
sary, under tho foregoing paragraph, should, before 
being recognized as. qualified for the agricultural 
educational servioo, undergo a period of training in 
pedagogy. ** 
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Tlio President pointed out that Resolution IT, passed the 
previous day, practically answered the question so far as it applied 
to those who would undergo the 2-yeara’ course of training 
hut an answer was also required for thoso who go through tlio 
full four years. 

N 

The Hon’blo Sir. Sharp said that no doubt a training of tlio 
kind was necessavy. It need not perhaps he so elaborate in the 
caso of those who had completed the 4. -years’ course as with 
the junior men. furthermore it should not be interpreted in too 
broad a souse, as what was required was rather skill in teaching 
the subject, than a full training in tlio science of pedagogy. 
The aim should be to place the student in tlic environment in 
which lie will hereafter have to loach. There should bo a certain 
amount of instruction in tlio principles underlying teaching gene- 
rally, considerably more in methods of organising and controlling 
a school, and a very complete courso in the technique of instruc- 
tion in agricultural subjects, lading special emphasis on the 
practical work. A middle agricultural school should be located at 
or near the agricultural college or institution, so that those 
taking the leaching courses could observe the application by 
trained men of tlio principles and methods they wove being taught. 
The Hon’ble Mr, Basu agreed but thought that the jieriod of 
trainiug in teaching required should be less in the case of 
agricultural teachers than in thoso intended for ordinary schools. 

Even in tlio ordinary high schools of the Education Depart- 
ment, Mr. Wnddington stated it had not been found possible to 
make pedagogic training a sine qua non for graduates. It wos 
no doubt desirable but not always practicable. Ho would, however, 
make it obligatory for the teachers in middle schools who have 
only taken the 2-years' courso. 

Dr. Mann, after an experience of s oven or eight years, was 
convinced that such a training was absolutely necessary ovenfo r 
graduates. He did not want a special school or college for the purpose, 
but would givo at least six months' training at the agricultural 
school itself. When agricultural schools were first started m Bom. 
bay, the best graduate of the agricultural college available for tho 
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purpose wnsnppointcd the first headmaster. Ho was very care- 
fully supervised and every assistance given him in establishing 
the school at Loni. After he bad two or threo years* experience 
subsequent masters were sent to him for training, and th.9 other 
schools that had since been opened were staffed with these men. 
Tho most diffioultproblom had been to get the masters, whether 
senior or junior, to take part In the field work with the boys, and 
this problem had not boon entirely solved. It was found that in 
six months a good man was competent to take up a teaching 
post. 


There being very general agreement with tho above opinions, 
tho following resolution was put and carried unanimously : — 


Bearing inmind the importance of imparting a 

training in teaching to all those 
Boaoiution in. wilo ar |* charged with instruction m 


schools of whatever character, it is desirable to require 
that those who attain to the standards that may be 
determined on as neces sary, under the foregoing 
Resolution, should, before beingrecognised asqualifled 
to teach in agricultural schools, undergo a period of 
training in pedagogy. 


The next reference : — 

(4) “ If so, liow can this most suitably bo arranged for ? 

TTO, then considored, Br. Mam S Mng a " 

of the policy followed in Bombay in founding *S ncult " 

schools. It was early decided that the sohoeds sUoul no^ ^ 

any way connected with theagrioulturalcolle 

located in rural areas so as to be isolated fro J 

and urban influences. As far as possible Me aota ^ 

prevailing on a substantial farm were aime • raa atev 

hxz'z^T^*?^- 
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subjects not essential to agriculture are taught by a master 
borrowed from the Education Department. He was opposed to 
sending the masters for training to the normal training colleges 
of the Education Department, as the tendency of the class 
who frequented these was to despise and even he antagonistic 
to agriculture. He would also oppose having the tr ainin g 
associated with the agricultural college, as he thought the 
college would spoil the school and the school would spoil tli° 
college. He wanted the boys at the school to feel that it 
was not only a duty but an honour to work in the fields. 
If the boys are with the college students they will feel that they 
are kept too much on the land. On the other hand the 
college students would be likely to look down on the hoys doing 
the school course, and that would be unfortunate. He would 
prefer masters, as soon as possible, to accustom themselves to the 
different environment of the agricultural schools. In the 
latter the boys were farmers' sons learning farming, and not 
students aiming at a University career as at the college.” 

Mr. Wood was in general agreement, but thought that a short 
period at a normal training college might help, and Mr. Martin 
Leake thought this might he left an open question at present. 
As the Hon’ble Mr. Townsend pointed out, agriculture is by no 
means universally despised in India but in some provinces, as the 
Punjab, is regarded as a most honourable calling. Hence the 
objection taken by Dr. Mann to the normal colleges is not of 
general application, though undoubtedly valid in some areas* 
Nevertheless the Hon’ble Mr. Sharp remained that one could 
not get away from the fact that the men at the normal schools 
and training colleges are not often the sons of agriculturists, 
hut belong to the more professional olosses, and the atmosplioro 
tend to be adverse to callings, such as agriculture, involving 
manual labour. Mr. Higginbottom hoped that pubKo opinion 
was changing in this respect and thought wo shou f 
advance of present conditions and' aim at a scheme tbn nng \ * to 
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reasonably permanent Uo was personally Bfcrongly m favour of 
liaving the training of agricultural teachers carried out at. the 
agricultural colleges. He believed that all the students would' 
gain by Laving teaching classes in their midst and by getting 
some knowledge of the working of an agricultural school. This 
viow found little support and the discussion centered on the 
typo of school required for training agricultural school teachers 
outside the agricultural colleges. 

Mr. Clouston thought it was the function of the normal 
training colleges to undertake work of this kind. Pedagogy is 
as much a science as agriculture and just as the agricultural 
colleges provide for the agricultural training so the normal 
colleges should provide for tho training in teaching.' The 
agricultural school teacher should spend at least three months at a 
normal college and then complete his training by working under 
an experienced master at an agricultural school for a year. 

Mr. Sly did not think that thb normal school atmosphere was 
suitable for the training of agricultural teachers and believed a 
hotter system would he to attach a trained instructor in pedagogy 
to the agricultural school selected for the training of the teachers. 

Sir Gangadliar Ohitnaris would meet the difficulty by 
creating a separate normal school for agricultural teachers in 
each province. At such schools all sorts of agricultural cdu. 
cation which would he required for Anglo*vernacular and ver- 
nacular schools in all its phases would ho giyon. These normal 
schools would also qualify students for tho teaching of agricul- 
ture to common cultivators at tho several demonstration farms 
and in many instances in tlicir own villages. Mr. Sly said that 
that would no doubt come in time, when there was a sufficient 
demand for these teachers, but it could hardly be realised in tho 
near future. Dr. Mann agreed and thought that a special 
training or normal school .for agricultural teachers would he 
required when there wore,- say, 50 agricultural schools In the 
province. But meanwhile the training would best be done at- an 
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ordinary agricultural school specially seleoted and staffed for the 
purpose — one in each language area would he required. The 
Hon’ble Baja Sir Bampal Singh suggested that some of the 
normal schools might have an agricultural side, un til the time 
came for complete normal agricultural schools. 

An alternative scheme was suggested by foe Hon’ble Mr. 
Basu, who believed that the best results would he got by talcing 
trained teachers from the normal training schools and putting 
them through a course in the art of practical agricultural 
teaching under a trained instructor at an agricultural school 
afterwards. With regard to the objections raised h y somB members 
to the development in the normal schools of an aversion to 
agriculture, he thought that the feeling of repugnance on the part 
of the educated classes to^mantml labour, on foe ground of its 
want of dignity, was fast disappearing. He gave several illustra- 
tions in proy? Jthia- 

After hearing the discussion!, the Hon'ble Mr.' Sharp express- 
ed himself in favour of sending the agricultural teachers for 
training to an agricultural institution of so me hind, whether 
attached to the agricultural colleges or a special school like that 
at Loni, Here one could ensure that they received efficient 
practical instruction and had real agricultural classes to deal with. 
The headmaster would be a B.Ag or the equivalent, with, a 
training in pedagogy, and the success of the scheme would 
largely depend on him. He was not persuaded that it would 
be desirable to train the agricultural teacher i^ either of the two 
main types of existing training institutions, foe college for the 
training of secondary teachers and the normal school for the 
training of vernacular — generally primary — teachers, under the 
Education Department. - 

Bai Bahadur Ganga Bam' suggested that some distinctive 
degree or diploma, similar to the B. T. of the Ihmjab, should 
be given to agricultural teachers who had passed through their 
course of training successfully. He urged this chiefly in order 
to assist them to get employment in Native State or private agri-- 
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cultural institutions. This proposal commended itself to the 
Confrenoo. 


The following resolution was then put and passed unan- 
imously : — 

The Conference accept the view which was urged 
• ' “ by all the heads of Government 

Bosoiut oa x , Agricultural Colleges present, that 

it is undesirable to attach training schools in 
pedagogy to the Colleges. 


The Conference consider that the most suitable 
means at present of giving training in teaching me- 
thods for teachers of agriculture in agricultural 
schools, would be to require candidates under the 
last Resolution to undergo a course in a specially 
selected agricultural school to which should be at- 
tached an instructor fully trained in pedagogy. For 
this purpose each province contemplating the estab- 
lishment of agricultural schools, which has not al- 
ready done so, would have to establish an agricultu- 
ral school suitable for such training purposes— prefer- 
ably one in each language area. When the number 
of agricultural schools, and consequently the demand 
for qualified teachers, multiplies sufficiently it would 
be desirable to establish a special training institu- 
tion for teachers in agriculture which would remain 
attached to an ordinary agricultural school. 

The Conference then passed to tbe consideration of the next 
reference : — 

(5) “ Is it desirable to lay down, as the ultimate goal, the 
establishment in each district of one agricultural 
school of the status of a high school and of one 
or more agricultural schools of the status of middle, 
or Anglo-vernacular, schools leading up to the 
high school P ” 

The President explained that it was not suggest in any 
wav io do more than indicate a policy of evolu tion, based to some 
t ' 
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extent on the experience of other countries which might gradu- 
ally bo worked up to. Local Governmcnt^would n ot he asked 
*o do more than use the discussion and resolutions on this refer- 
ence as a guide in framing their future policy. 

The Jlon’blo Mr. Sharp said that his past experience of 
attempts at leaching agriculture m secondary schools in India 
had not been happy. Grants had been made to sonic schools in 
Bengal for the development of an agricultural side, hut. thej' had 
either not been expended or had boon frittered away uselessly. 
But be had seen a promising attempt at the hh-h school attached 
to tho Klialsa College, Amritsar. There are three types of agri* 
cultural schools that may be considered, the primary, middle, and 
high schools. Of these the Inst is perhaps tho tjpc for which 
the country is as yet least prepared, while the middle schools are 
the most important. For the lattar he would not restrict tho 
teaching either to the vernacular or to English. Tho schools 
attached to farms would probably be mainly vernacular but 
there was an advantage in having option il English classes in 
them. 

Mr. Wood was not prepared to assent to the proposal to start, 
such schools in Madras, as tlio Agricultural Department was so 
short-handed that any extension of its activities in this direction 
would necessarily he at the expense of more important demon- 
strational work. There ore not enough men turned out at the 
Coimbatore College to meet the present needs of the Department, 
much less to supply teachers for agricultural schools. Even at 
u later tirno he would prefer to attack the problem of agricultural 
education at tho primary stage and develop that agricultural tinge 
in primary school education which was advocated at previous con- 
ferences. 

, A prolonged discussiou then took place ou the status of the 
proposed agricultural high schools. Mr. VT addington said that 
they seemed to him to ho something like an alternative road to 
tho University. For the present, at least, he would prefer to concen- 
trate on middle vernacular schools, somewhat of the type of thoso 
started in Bombay. The high schools also did not commend 
tbemEelyes to Dr. Mann, who doubted whether tho students could 
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follow a high school standard of general education, particularly 
in English, and still have time to specialise in agriculture. A 
purely vernacular agricultural school for farmers’ sons was Lis 
ideal at present. Sir P. Pattern and the Hon'ble Baja Sir 
Rampal Singh agreed. The President argued that it must surely 
he an advantage to he able lo draw on these high fchools for 
entrants to the agricultural colleges. No doubt they would lead 
some of the students to proceed to a University course, but that 
was not undesirable and they would join the college better fitted 
than, the present students to profit by the teaching. That there 
was a strong demand for agricultural teaching in existing high 
schools was emphasised by the Ilon'ble Mr. Townsend and all 
agreed that it would he lamentable to discourage this. By graft- 
ing agricultural education on to existing high schools this demand 
can be met, and several members preferred this course to the 
foundation of special agricultural high schools. 


The Hon’blo Mr. Townsend would follow the same course rn 
regard to existing middle schools, both vernacular andEngLis , 
and Mr. Higginboltom thought the suggestion a good ° ne 
would broaden the basis of agricultural education an e 
scope of the activities of the agricultural department, 
agreed with the President that it was eminently desirable 
brightest boys in the middle vernacular agrionltura 
should be able to proceed to the University throng reaching * 
of an agricultural high school. The time require ^ n(J . bg _ 
the high school standard, especially in EngUsii, w ^ ^ 
found excessive. The Hon’ble Mr. Basu coito two or 

opinion, but even granting it, Ur. Mann pomte ^ 
three of the most valuable years of the studan ge there 

devoted to acquiring an English cation. oialisin g 

was nothing to prevent a particularly brilhan y /jollee© 

in English and going on ulttonWy. to tho 

bat op to that point he could not also spec'sli . JJr 

He wanted his boys to return to their farms. J- . . 

Sharp thought thdt ftjioy trho had received, a 
vernacular eduoatlon in a middle vernacular sohool, or 
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cultural school of the same standard such as that at Loni, would 
quickly pick up English, and in three or four years would reach 
the matriculation or school-leaving certificate stage. But, as 
several members pointed out, he would liaye little time for special- 
ised agrioultural study during this period and could just as well 
go through an ordinary high school of the Eduoation Department. 
Mr. Martin Leake said that the proposed agricultural high schools 
made a second line of approach to the University and odo that, 
in his opinion, was not called for. It would be impossible to 
combine the English required with agriculture. If a boy is 
going on to the University he should go through a thorough 
English course first and learn the agriculture afterwards. 
For the new school-leaving certificate the Allahabad Univer- 
sity had cut out Agriculture and substituted Agricultural 
Botany, which did not include practical work in agriculture and 
was chiefly botany. That was as much as was found practicable. 
He would prefer the boys at the agricultural schools to finish at 
the middle vernacular stage. 

"With regard to the middle agricultural schools, there was 
more unanimity. There was some discussion as to the age at 
which the boys should enter these schools. Dr. Mann said that 
in Bombay they entered between 14 and 3 7 years, an age whieh 
some members thought rather too high. They had usually 
passed the 4th or 5th primary vernacular standard when 
admitted. They remain two years, during whieh period they 
go through the middle vernacular standards. Tuition and hoard 
fees were covered by scholarships. Mr. Olouston described the 
middle vernacular schools that were to be started in the Central 
Provinces in connection with some of the experimental farms. 
They were to he vernacular schools with a two years* course. 
The curriculum would he a modified form of the middle verna- 
cular curriculum, with more attention paid to subjects like 
nature-study, book-keeping apd accounts, "aDd the like, than in 
the latter. The aim would be to provide agood liberal education, 
and over much stress would not be laid'on purely agrioultural 
subjects. The boys would be required to take an interest in tho 

1 T 
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practice of improved agriculture as followed on tho farm, and a 
general information Header on rural life -would he prepared for 
their uro. TIio school was to ho staffed by tho Education 
Department and there would ho two hours of practical work 
daily carried out by the farm staff. The boys would belong to 
agricultural classes, sons of Mnlguzars and* leading cultivators. 
They would he admitted most likely after passing the upper 
primary (fith and Gth) standards, which meant that they would 
ho 13 to In years of age. Pecs wore to bo taken for hoard and 
tuition. He would prefer to wait until lie had had some years’ 
experience of the working of these schools before deciding whether 
agricultural high schools aro required. 

Sir Gangadliar Chitnavis did not agree with those who held 
that vernacular schools would bo sufficient. In some places they 
wore not even necessary, llo would have a middle .Anglo-verna- 
cular or pure vernacular agricultural sobool in each district and 
three or four demonstration farms in each tahsil and a high 
school for agriculture in each division. 

Hr, Sly said that it was dear that two alternative policies 
presented themselves: tho development of an agricultural side 
in existing schools; and tho provision of special secondary 
agricultural schools. Tho experience in - some other . countries, 
especially in Ireland where conditions in some respects were not 
unliko India, was in favour of the first of these policies, which 
was at once more economical nnd covered a wider field. In 
Prussia also the special agricultural schools were not a success 
and recently had' been largely replaced* by winter classes. In 
these, little attention was paid to practical agricultural training ; 
■tho students wore rather taught the scientific and theoretical 
principles underlying agricultural practice, the practice being 
learnt by the boys in their own homes. 

Then thero was the question, supposing special agricultural 
schools aro started, of what typo should they be ? Should they 
bo technical schools' or should they give a general education with 
special attention devoted' to agriculture. He prefewed the 
latter. With the answer to this question is hound up to some 
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extent tho decision ar to who should conh'ol ilie schools — the 
Education or the Agricultural Department. If tho schools are 
to be technical schools, probably Iho Agricultural Department 
•would bo the best ngoncy, but not otherwise. 

It would be advisable to locate the schools on or near a 
Government farm. The general education should be, he thought, 
controlled by the Education Department, but one or, at the most, 
two members of the stall' should bo graduate* of the agricultural 
college with a special training in pedagogy. Hoarding schools 
would be better than day schools. 

Then there was room in certain parts of the Central Pro- 
vinces for schools of tho vernacular type, where som« general 
education was combined with a special training In agriculture. 
Something better tlmn these was nl*o required to meet tho needs 
of the sons of landlords and land agents. A vernacular school 
would not do for these, but one which gave a good general 
education, partly in English, combined with «omc teaching in 
agriculture, was required. 

Mr. MacKcnnn would prefer to add an agricultural side 
to existing schools In any ca<e the first requisite appeared to 
be a good general elementary education. If specialisation fie at- 
tempted it should he after this, as in Japan, where tho first six 
years were given to a general vernacular educa* ion, after which 
the boy might tako up agriculture or commerce or other 
technical subjects. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Basu believed in demonstration ns the First 
means of impro ving the agriculture of the country. Wher t , 
schools were started they should be in rural district*, at or near n 
demonstration farm, ana the instruction should be In the 
vernacular. For hoys of the Malgtunr c!a*h separate arrange- 
ments might ho made in the high schools or elsewhere, but ho was 
thinking of the actual cultivator. 

The President interpreted tho sense of the m-eting to ! r 
that middle agricultural schools were desirable and that whether 
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they were controlled hy the Agricultural or Eduoation Depart- 
ments, they should he located at or near agricultural farms. 
There was olearly a good deal of doubt regarding special agri- 
cultural high schools, and even opposition to them. Those views 
were incorporated in the following resolution, which was accepted 
by the Conference : 

The Conference are of the opinion that it should 

Resolution V. be laid down as a goal that every 

rural district should have one or 
more agricultural middle schools usually situated 
near to demonstration or experimental farms. 

They are divided on the question whether the 
establishment of agricultural high schools is in 
the same sense desirable, since it is arguable 
that the boy who is going on for a University 
course, even in agriculture, will be better qualifi- 
ed by going as far as the matriculation through 
the ordinary high school of the Education 
Department. It is not considered desirable to pro- 
nounce definitely until experience bas been gained 
of the . results of establishing agricultural middle 
schools. 

Mr. Wood wishes to qualify acceptance, so far 
as regards Madras, by expressing his view that for 
that province concentration on demonstration is 
more desirable than the establishment of schools. 

The Conference then adjourned until the following day. 

Third day. 

The Conference re-assembled on Wednesday the 20th June, 
1917, the Hon’ hie Mr. Mant presiding.' 

The Chairman read a letter from the President regretting his 
absence on account of illness. 
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Before proceeding to the businoss of the meeting, Mr. Mac- 
Kenna said : — 

“ It was the intention, of Sir Claude Hill, had lie been present, 
to express the sense ofloss which all interested in the agricultural 
development of India feel at the untimely deatli of Mr. J. H. 
Barnes, Imperial Agricultural Chemist. In Sir Claude’s absence 
this sad duty devolves on me. 

“ Mr. Barnes was an officer of high scientific attainments 
and of great strength of character, who was universally esteemed 
throughout the Department. 

“ His deatli at the early age of 38 is a sorious loss not only 
to the Imperial Agricultural Department but to the agricultural 
interests of India in general.*’ 

The Chairman proposed a vote of condolence with Mrs. 
Barnes, which was passed in silence and standing. 

The Conference then proceeded to the consideration of refer- 
ence 6 : — 

(6) Is it desirable at this stage to oonsider tho type of such 
schools, or should this bo left to the consideration of 
local Governments ? ’* 

Mr. MacKonna thought that it might ho as well, in tho present 
stage of development of educational policy, to leavo tho working 
out of details to local Governments. It was already clear that 
uniformity of type was not contemplated in tho different pro- 
vinces. No doubt it would ho possible for him and the Hon'blo 
Mr. Sharp to work out a skeleton scheme and submit it i a (lie 
criticisms of local Governments, but ho thought, and tho Hon’blo 
Mr. Sharp agreed, that it would be preferable to ask local 
Governments to submit in outline their proposals, and cxnmino 
those. 

The class of student to be taken in tho agricultural schools 
will depend, as the Chairman remarked in reply to enquiries from 
Mr .Waddington and Mr. 'Wood, on the decisions ultimately conns 
to on this reference, in regard to the typo of school found practic- 
able. Mr. Clouston went further nnd said that the questions dealt 
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with in several o£ the earlier references in regard to teachers would 
also have to be reconsidored by the local Governments, if they are 
left to fix the type of school. But Dr. Mann thought that it 
was altogether premature to attempt to fix the type required, 
os each province would have to experiment for itself for some 
considerable time to come. In Bombay, where experiment had 
proceeded further than in most provinces, it was already prob- 
able that other models, besides thoso followed at present, would 
be required. All that we could do now was to furnish loan! 
Governments with the fullest information xiossible as to the results 
of experience in India heretofore, with perhaps assistance and 
guidance on technical points, but leave to them the working 
out of the details. 


Mr. Sly examined the three main types of school teaching 
in agriculture which had been brought before the Conference : 
the Bombay type, where instruction in farming was given to 
cultivators in a school which was predominantly agricultural, 
though a general elementary education was also provided for ; 
the Central Provinces type, where a vernacular school of the Edu • 
c alion Department was to bo located at a farm and the farm staff 
would give the boys a practical training in addition and supple- 
mentary to their general education ; and the Punjab type, where 
agricultural classes were to be established in existing schools. It 
would bo useful to local Gove rumen Is to be kept informed on the 
working of these types, and, as a first step, be suggested that the 
Agricultural Adviser should compile a summary giving details 
of.tlic (ypes that at present exist. 


The hesitation expressed by Mr. -Wood, at the previous day s 
meeting, in. accepting responsibility for developing ngricu urai 
schools to the detriment of what bo considered the more 
important demouslralional activities of the department, was 
shared by Mr. Clouston, who thought the economic development 
of the Central Provinces bad not yet reached the stage when there 
was any considerable demand for agricultural schools. Econo- 
* naic development, in so far as agriculture was concerned, . could 
best be promoted at the present stage by the demonstration of 
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improved agricultural practices, improved heed and the like, and 
he liad not a sufficient number of trained agricultural students 
coming on to spare any for tlio schools. Perhaps in niue or ten 
years they could take up this form of activity •without suffering 
iu other directions. The schools he proposed at present would he 
staffed by the Education Department and uould not bo any drain 
on the agricultural men, 

Tho Hou'ble Mr. Ton nsend would like to see, in any resolu- 
tion passed on this referonoe, tho necessity for practical work 
emphasised. He would lay it down as an axiom that no ngricul' 
tural school should be started unless provision could bo mado fo r 
practical instruction. Some of the schools might bo locatod near 
farms but all should have their own piece or ground for the 
purpose. 

Mr. Sly again drew attention to the experience in other 
countries that attempts to teach practical agriculture in special 
agricultural schools had largely failed, breauso the cultivators loam 
their practice very much better at home, but Dr. Mann said that 
he exx>eoted to show them improvod methods, things they did not 
know about already. Unless this could he done, lie would agreo 
with Mr. Sly. lie personally felt that the boys going out from 
Loni school, where they learnt Improved methods, did moro for 
the agricultural development of the country than a good deal of 
demonstration. 

Tho following resolution was then passed unanimously : — 

Having regard to the diversity in tho typo of 

„ . _ T schools which has been evolved 

Resolution . under the Education Department of 

different provinces, it is nob possible to discuss 
profitably the precise type of schools required 
to meet the needs indicated in Resolution V ; but 
having regard to the desirability of securing 
that early attention be attracted to this subject, 
the Conference recommend that the Agricultural 
Adviser should prepare, for the information of local 
Governments, a memorandum showing what has 
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already been done 
lines. 


or attempted in India in these 


the Tm^S 5nferen0e ’ k° wever . desire to emphasise 

eVn e of °i ^“an^fha^ p E% 

Xhed n ?^hfsX n o, trati ° n ” — — W *4 

The riDxfc subject taken up was item 7 of the reference 

( ) ‘ In view of the resolutions whioli may have been 
passed at this Conference on the subject of 
establishing agricultural schools in the various 
provinces, and of arranging for a staff of trained 
teachers, is it or is it not desirable to modify Resolu- 
tion I relating to Agricultural Colleges which 

*vas passed at the Fusa Conference and, if so, in 
wliat sense ? *’ 


Ihe Hon ble Mr. Sharp said that there were two distinct 
hough connected questions covered by the discussions at the 
Usa Conference in reference to the agricultural colleges 


(1) whether each province should hare its own high-grade 

college ; and ' 

(2) whether these colleges should be affiliated to the 

Universities. 

j , ^ Ou oht it would bo better to separate these questions and 
deal with each of them independently. 

tii t < ^ 8CUSB * on on the first of -these points, it was evident 

a conditions had somewhat changed since the Pasa Conference, 
e representatives of the Punjab and the United Provinces 
emg emp atic that there was now a sufficient demand for a high 

wi 7 f n u ltUraI Colle ° e ia each of these provinces. - This demand 
110 a ^ ie saine extent in tiie other provinces, Bengal, 
j,. 1 *, a f an Orissa and the Cent r al Provinces. Mr. Olouston said 
f sa tisfied tliat his Dejiartment's college at Nagpur 

1 we* 11 a necessary function in supplying the upper and 

su ordinate ranks pf the looal Department with trained 
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recruits, but beyond this there was very little demand and at the 
most, he calculated that lie could sond on n student every vca r 
or every other year for higher agricultural courses of a univer- 
sity standard. If these men uoro sent to a central collogo of 
university rank he would hope to utilise them as recruits for half 
of llio posts in tho provincial service, hut he proposed to recruit 
the other half of the latter from the upper subordinates who had 
been through the Nagpur College. "Eventually he hoped to raise 
his college to university rank. Mr. Sethi said that the Sabnu r 
College, which uas intended to meet the needs of Bengal, Bihar 
and Oris*-a and As«am, attracted very few students and theso not 
of a very satisfactory type. It would ho premature to raise Saliour 
to a University College standard, though that might come later 
on. 

Mr. Sly said that his personal views were that an agricultural 
staff for the upper subordinate and provincial services must bo 
trained under the local conditions of tho province in which they 
were to serve, if they wero to receive an nll-rouiul agricultural 
education. Only those who proposed to specialise in subjects 
liko agricultural chemistry and botany could lie sent to a central 
institution. If it were proposed to select a single colleire in 
Northern India for higher collegiate instruction, this college 
would cither be a provincial college, primarily serving the 
interests of a particular province, or else a central institution 
divorced from provincial control, a purely educational institution, 
and out of contact with tho interests of tho agricultural depart- 
ment. Both these types seemed to him to lie radically lind. No 
one college could serve tho needs of the several province*. The 
Central Provinces students might ho required to go to Ly allpur, 
whereas the only outside college that at all approximated to Central 
Provinces conditions was that at Poona : what value, too, would a 
Lyallpur training be to a Bengal student ? Hence, ho was strongly 
in favour of each province doing itn best with its own provin- 
cial college and raising it to tho standard it required, nnd ho felt 
sure that if the Pusa Jlcsolulion I wero allowed to eland, and some 
of tho provincial colleges were scrapped, they would Imvo to ho 
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restored later on. The dearth of students would not be penna. 
nent ; as the departments had more to give and more to teach, 
^rising out of the research and experimental work they were 
carrying on, students would come, not only for Government 
service but also from the land-owning classes who desired to 
improve their land. He did not think that this last class would 
he prepared to go to another province where conditions were 
necessarily different. With these views the Hon*ble Mr. Basil 
expressed himself in full agreement, stating that even Sabour, 
which when founded was within Bengal, did not, now that it was 
cut off with the new Province of Bihar, commend itself to the 
people of his province. He pressed for a - separate institution in 
Bengal to which perhaps Assam boys might come. 

The following resolution proposed by Mr. MaoKenna was then 
put and passed unanimously : — 

In view of the Resolutions which have been 

Resolution vit passed at this Conference, and of 
the changing conditions as affect- 
ing the expansion of provincial departments of agri- 
culture, the Conference consider that Resolution 
I relating to Agricultural Colleges which was passed 
at the Fusa Conference should be modified and that 
local Governments should be left to work out their 
collegiate courses with reference to local conditions. 
They consider that each of the principal provinces 
of India should have its own agricultural college so 
soon as the agricultural development of the province 
justifies that step. 

A prolonged discussion then took plaee on tbo question of 
affiliating the provincial agricultural colleges lo the univer- 
sities. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Basu made a powerful plea in favour of 
affiliation. He said that it should he steadily kept in mind that 
the universities, whether the present' system be good or bad, 
had taken a strong hold on the minds of the people of India. 
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Their prestige and influence wore very groat and the whole 
status of agricultural education would be raised to a higher plane 
in the view of the people if associated with the university. Tho- 
influencc of the uirivcisity would be roQouted^in an affiliated 
college and the funds of the univorsity would be at its disposal 
for progressive improvement. 

Mr. Sly said that ho had heard many nrgumonts in favour of 
affiliation and many against. Amongst the former, it was said 
that affiliation improves the standard of teaching, but he was 
not satisfied that this was necessarily the case. Ho enquired 
if it had been found at Poona that the affiliation of the agricul- 
tural college there to the Bombay University had been effective 
in raising the standard of teaching and Ur. Mann replied that it 
had, in so far as that it had resulted in giving them a better 
ctasi or student to deal with. Mr. Sly remarked that such lmd 
not been the experience in the four higher engineering colleges 
in India. He had recently had occasion to examine tho conditions 
in these colleges and he found that what was by common consont 
the best of them and the one that got tho best students — tho Boor* 
kec College — was not affiliated. Tho praotical inference seemed 
to he that it was the actual prospects opon to students rather 
than the value of a degree, that attracted good men. It was true 
that tho Hoorkee College now wished to become affiliated, but the 
other llirec affiliated colleges found that the connection with a uni- 
versity had its disadvantages as well as its advantages. Then it wns 
said that affiliation was beneficial in that it brought the collcgo 
into closer touch with educational activities generally, lint that 
only held good of colleges in largo educational centres. Most of the 
agricultural colleges were not so situated. Against nfiiliation it was 
urged that there was a danger of univorsity intcrforenco in direc- 
tions opposed to the interests which the college was intended to 
servo. It was necessary to croato a faculty of agriculture when 
affiliation took plaoc and on this faculty pure scieneo wns likely to 
he strongly represented. Ite doubted whether there were, in anv 
province, sufficient men of agricultural attainments to form a 
satisfactory faculty. Tho tendency might be to emphasise fh c 



scientific at the expense of the practical training, as tlia univer« 
sify atmosphere did not always help towards' a due appreciation 
of the value of practical training. In the engineering colleges 
there liad been, complaints that the standard in pure science 
required by the university was higher than was necessary for an 
engineer and that • practical training was neglected. In 
fact, the Madras University was the only one which re- 
quired from its engineering students satisfactory evidence of 
practical work — the others gave the degree on purely theoretical 
courses. Again, it was stated that affiliation led to delay in 
effecting necessary alterations in the curriculum of the colleges, 
whereas education in agriculture and engineering was in a very 
fluid state and alterations had to be made to keep abreast of the 
times. It had taken four years to carry through some altera* 
tions in the engineering curricul am and this had been adversely 
commented on. Hence, he thought the whole question deserved 
further consideration and he wdiild leave local Governments to 
make up their own minds about it, and also to consider whether 
if a degree be conferred, it should be by the university or by an 
independent agricultural institution. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Sharp was able from his experience to 
confirm some of the objections raised to affiliation, though there 
was an undoubted cachet attached to a degree in India. He 
would regard affiliation with caution. The liberalising influence 
of university education will depend on the degree of contact 
betweou the college and the university and as the agricultural 
colleges are mostly away from university centres, contact will 
hardly bo close. No doubt the present tendency to increase the 
number of universities may remedy this. Still the agricultural 
-college will always be a specialised institution and the univer- 
sity will naturally look primarily to the interests of the more 
strongly represented courses of study. Thero wore, for instance, 
62 Arts colleges of uni verity 'grade attached to the Ooloutla Uni- 
versity. In Europe the tendency was rather to separate those 
specialised institutions from university control and tho alternative 
might well be considered of the agricultural college giving it own 



degrees. For this it would be essential to provide a thoroughly 
good staff and to keep tho college at a high standard of efficiency. 
There had recently been appointed a Commission to onquire into 
one of tho Indian universities, and as this was one of the as- 
pects likely to bo examined into, ho would suggest that no 
strong expression of opinion he given boforo tho conclusions of 

that Commission wero available. 

Dr. Mann* said that he would look at the question in tb e 
light of his own experience at the Poona collego, rather than from 
* a general point of view. 'J hey had gained by affiliation. Not 
only did they get better students but their staff had boon give 11 
a higher tone by being on terms of oquaiitv with the university 
professors. The experience in engineering colleges did not apply, 
as in that branch the demand for trained men is greater than the 
supply and they could pick and ohoosc their students from a 
large entry. In agriculture the demand is not yet great and 
students must be attracted. lie had not experienced the dis- 
advantages of affiliation mentioned by previous speakers. Fo r 
instance there was no danger in Bombay of undue representa- 
tion of pure science interests in the ngricultur.l college, as 
*ho collego curriculum was controlled by a Board of Studies in 
the Faculty or Science, and that Board consisted of the depart- 
mental collogo staff w ith a very small outside element. When 
they wanted to alter tlicir courses, they got the alterations 
through in about two years. Small changes could he made in 
about six months and really big ones in about two years. In this 
matter it was well to have a check on hasty action anil ho 
thought the delay was not without its advantages. The stand- 
ard of attainment required by tho university even in pure 
science was one that hod largoly been fixed by tho college staff 
and he had found the university always ready to accept their 
recommendations. Full recognition was given hv the university 
to practical -work ; each candidate was required to cultivate a 
small plot of land for two years and after that must manage a 
plot of one acre for another year. Certificates signed by the 
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Principal of tho collego that this had been satisfactorily done, 
•were required ami also tlicjpractical note-books, attested by 
the Principal, must be presented to the examiners. There was 
also no difficulty whatever in having courses in the college oi 
other than university standard and outside university control j 
such courses had been established at Poona. But ho wished 
to emphasise that if the college were to be a success, it must be 
regarded essentially as a teaching institution, staffed with 
enthusiasts in teaching, and that if regai’ded primarily as a 
research institution with 'teaching in a secondary place, it could 
not hope to succeed- as a University College. It was important 
also that the Principal should lay himself out to exercise an 
influence in the university. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Basu corroborated Dr. Mann’s experience 
from liis knowledge of the working of the Calcutta University, 
There was never any objection on tho part of the university to 
professional or industrial institutions following their own courses. 
Both tlio Medical and Engineering Faculties consisted 
of the staffs of the respective colleges, with outside practitioners 
of reputation, and he had uever known tlio Senate to disregard the 
recommendations of these Faculties in questions with which they 
were competent, to deal. Practical work is fully recognised in 
tbeso Faculties, bat, at tho same time, ho urcred the oxtreme 
importance of a strong representation of pure science in technical 
institutions. He thought the trend of opinion was very definitely 
m this direction, especially since the war had brought into 
prominence tho supremo importance of abstract science in indus- 
tries no less than in warfare. He instanced the dyeing indust ly 
and quoted the well known case of iudiso. 

he Hon ble Sir P. Pattani also argued in favour of affilia- 
tion, and both Mr. Clouston and Mr. Martin Leake thought 
that affiliation was hound to como, the only question being when 
should it be brought about. 

Mr. Clouston further pointed out that for some timo to come 
all the men turned out by the Nagpur College (and he understood 
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also by tbe Coimbatore College) would bo required ..by] tho 
Department and tho latter did not necessarily want graduates. 

Mr. Iligginbottom was altogether in favour of affiliation, as 
he thought it would help agricultural progress and by getting 
outside tlie departmental limits, broaden tho whole basis of 
agricultural work. The degree is a challenge to an ambitious 
student and helps to open up a career to all. I’urthovmoro lie 
wanted to attract the zemindars and land-owning classes and lie 
thought a university college leading to a degree the best way of 
accomplishing this. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Townsend had not met with the difficulties 
suggested by some members, in the negotiations with the Punjab 
University regarding tho affiliation of Lyallpur College. Tho 
university had met them half way and where they had criticisms 
to offer, these had been made in a most friendly spirit and had 
commended themselves to the college staff. lie thought tho 
case would be met if the advantages of affiliation in tho case of the 
Poona College, the only one which had experience behind it, 
were brought to the notice of local Governments and tho 
latter could then docide for themselves. 

Sir G. Cliitnnvis and some other members thought that while 
affiliation should be tbe rule and non-affiliation tlie exception, 
this step could not be definitely recommended to local Govern- 
ments for immediate adoption. 

A prolonged attempt was made to find a formula acceptable 
to the whole body of tho Conference, and this having failed, Dr. 
Mann proposed the following resolution : — 

u In so far as the colleges are intended to givo tbe highest 
agricultural training possible, suited to the conditions of India, the 
Conference is of opinion that they should bo affiliated to tho uni. 
versities. In so far as they are intended to serve purely or principally 
departmental interests, there is not tho same need for this, but the 
Conference is of opinion that there is opening for a colle^o of 
tho former typo in most of tho provinces. ’ 

Tho two purposos can bo oasily combined in one college.” 
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, Mr. Sly proposed the following as an amendment, which was 
put to the meeting and carried by 9 votes to 6. 


The Conference recommend- that the question 

Resolution virr of affiliation of agricultural colleges 
Resolution viii should be leffc the decision of 

local Governments in accordance with local condi- 
tions. 


The next reference 


(8) “Should candidates for the lower grades of the 
agricultural sorvice be educated at these colleges or at 
separate agricultural schools ” ? 
did -not detain the Conference long, and after a brief discussion 
the following resolution, proposed by Mr. MacKonna, was passed 
unanimously : — 


While desiring to emphasise the principle that 

nwinI , )tinn Tv the agricultural middle schools con- 
templated in Resolution V should aim 
at training boys who will return to the land, there 
would be no objection to recruiting boys from these 
schools, if suitable, for the subordinate posts in the 
Agricultural Department. 

{ The Conference then passed to the consideration of item 9 
of the reference : — 


(9) “ Should the test-books of primary sohools bo adapted 
to the agricultural environment of the pupils ? ” 
TheHon’ble Mr. Sharp thought that this is now recognised 
everywhere as an accepted, principle, whether the methods of 
giving effect to it bo satisfactory ov. not. In practically all 
rural schools, text-books or - primers vith ■ some agricultural bias 
are provided, though he could ,aot say, that th oy were not oi'ten 
unsuitable. Attention is also pail usually to nature-study, 
or to geneial .knowledge of matters of rural interest. 

Dr. Mann severely criticised the -attitude ’of the Education 
Department towards this subject. That department was essentially 
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a oity department and -was uninterested in ruval matter 
and quite unable to prepare suitable text-books for rural schools. 
He gave instances where books prepared by the Agricultural 
Department with a rural bias were refused by the Education 
Department, as in the caso of an Arithmetic with problems 
suitable for farmers, whioh he had been instrumental in bringing 
out. 

9 

Mr. McKenna said that in Burma the Agricultural Depart- 
ment had co-operated with tho Education Department in revising 
the text-books or Headers for rural schools. He and one of his stall 
had been appointed to a committee for the purpose. Mr. 
Glouston said that the same was proposed in the Central Provinces, 
where it had been deoided to bring out a well illustrated and 
carefully prepared text-book. Mr. Wood thought that this was 
a matter which had not received the attention it deserved. Ho 
believed that it was of the first importance to have a properly 
illustrated text-book, on which no pains should be spared and 
expense should he no consideration. The book could be sold 
under cost price and the money would be well laid .out. 

Hot only the Headers but also, as thoHou’ble Mr. Sharp 
pointed out, the syllabi in rural schools were in need of revision. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Basu hoped that in carrying this out the need for 
variety and for general information on other than rural matters 
would not he neglected, hut the Hon’ble Mr. Sharp said that 
there was no danger of this, as in all Headers, fables, stories, 
and general knowledge of a varied kind were inoluded. 


Mr. Sly thought that there was now an opportunity , for 
discussing the relation of rural primary education to the needs 
of the agricultural classes. He would like to tako up the 
subjeof. on a muoh broader basis than had l sen done so far. 
Only one side of the question had been touched on, namely, ,tho* 
.revision of the textbooks, though he ftdly agreed that the latter 
require, tho best efforts of all concerned to bring them up to a 
satataotory standard. Ho ryould liko a disunion on the staff 
, of the rural schools, both teaching .and inspocting, on tko 
methods ,of , conducting nature-study, and of bringing rural 



interests before the hoj*s, and on school gardens and howto 
run them. lie said {hat the schoolmasters in primary school? 
in ihe Central Provinces aro mostly townsmen and thought that 
the Education Department could do something more to recruit 
agriculturists for the slab's of rural schools ; and. the same 
applied to the Deputy Inspectors and Inspectors of Schools, 
who were mostly out of touch with the country-side. He would 
liko to see Inspectors with other than literary traditions and 
also some with science qualifications. Ho thought the Confer* 
enco should, if possible, define sorao polioy which would bring 
rural primary education more in relation with rural life than 
is at present tho ease. 

Mr. Iligginhottom agreed that these were matters of the 
greatest importance and thought that wo had more light on them 
than when they were previously considered at Pusa, Ho would 
like to understand more clearly what was meant by giving an 
agricultural tinge to primary schools, as lie confessed he had 
recently had occasion to alter liis views considerably as a result 
of examining tho experience of others, both in India and in 
tho Philippine Islands. In tho United Provinces it was truo 
that there was a oourso of nature-study laid doirn, but bo 
wished to remark that the scheme was too ambitious, that there 
was not asinglo teacher qualified to conduct it and that it was 
not attempted in any school. Ho did not believe that there 
was anyone in tlio normal schools of the province able to tram 
teachers in this subject. The institution with which ho was 
connected had made an attempt to give some training by 
talcing rural teachers for 10 days at a time, in the vacation, 
hut not much could bo dono in so short a period. He wou d 
liko to seo a development of tho plan of having school and 
home gardens, 'with well-considered instructions how to run 
them. At present the rural sohools were unpopular with the 
agriculturists — tho parents of tho very children we want to . 
reach; 

Dr. Mann gave an account of an interesting experiment 
in progress in Bombay * "with funds provided by private 
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benefactors. The farmers in the locality referred to wore found 
indisposed to allow their sons to remain at the ordinary 
primary sohools beyond the 3rd standard, on tho ground that 
they came to regard a farming life with distaste if Icopt on 
longer. A scheme was prepared to provide a full primary 
education of the standard oE tho Bombay Education Depart- 
ment' but the headmaster was an agricultural graduate and 
the whole instruction was based on the needs and interests 
of country boys and each boy had a plot of ground which he 
worked for himself. Tho term agricultural school had been 
applied by tho donors to those schools, hut they were more 
properly rural schools. It was very difficult to find teachers, 
though there was a body of gentlemen in the Deccan prepared 
to found a school for training these rural school teachers alto- 
gether on a now plm, once the scheme had been tested and 
carried through -and had been, approved by tho Education 
Department. lie thought that the essentials to be borne in 
" mind were that the school should have a rural atmosphere quite 
different from that arising from the environment of town lire, 
that the hoys should he brought into direct contact with rural 
objects u hererer possible and that there should he competent 
teachers. 

Mr. Olouston said that little could bo dona until teachers 
were available, and for this we must wait on the Education 
Department. He would have Inspectors of that Department 
trained in soience and methods of teaching and put them on in 
tho normal schools to undertake the training of the teachers, and 
arrange to send them out on tour with the students, sav for a 
month, to a Government farm, so that the farm staff could then 
help in the training. In this matter the Education Department 
must do its own work. It was a question of Jmpging out the 
natural faculties of the boys in observation and tho like, and 
he would also have a garden so as to get both' the hoys and the 

masters to do thing for themselves, with their own hands. 

The Hon’ble_ Mr. Sharp said he. felt very strcmgly on the 
whole question iiflder .discussion. One of the gravest ^ritfeismp 



or flio Education Department wn-* tint irt th* milter of primary 
instruction it is divorce! from the actual surroundings ami 
need*. of tho child i« rural urns Whit they iraoh! was r» little 
more* of who* wm k nowri in the United States, he believed, n* 
Realistic IMuention. Hat two big initial uinh-ultie* Inti to b* 
admitted — 

(1) the Inye «.!ny so short a time at *aho->! tint then is 
mom for little more than the IU ** ; 

{ 2 ) I mined t«vHier* ar-‘ n*c. mailable nod their trftlniop 
prints s r rl»u* diflietillh 4 *. In regard to this T.ori* 
mis plans find hem tries l hut tlnv hid not given good 
remits. 

Mr. M’addington offered the suggestion that, merely ns nn 
expotiment, the plan might lie tried of giving the \UIige school- 
master n plot of land on whatever conditions the Department 
might lay down *d tint ho should cultivate it in a certain way. 
Mr lliggitdiottom said that this sun mom «r le** the system in 
flic AUahnbn l rural * oho »h fonndel hy Mr. Premanlle: at h-a**, 
the master uho t»\iehe« the Mibjert take* any prod not* ; and 
there was one advantage In It tint i l otic tv t nn inducement 
to the teacher to devote hit attention to tint side of nature* 
study and not merely to tike the Invp for a country walk when* 
ever ho fell inclined. 3*neh lny ought nb> to have hi e own 
plot. 

The Hon’hlc Mr. Town c r*nd gave extract* from a memoran- 
dum hy Professor Campbell of the Irish Department of Agri- 
culture, making a distinction, with which ho was In agreement, 
between nature-study proper, and horticultural and agricultural 
instruction. ?s atute-stiuly should In* of a general character 
of interest to * all _ hoys, reacting beneficially upon the teaching 
of every subject iu tho school courses, hut not concerned with 
the teaching of horticulture or agriculture and not intonded to 
bo of any direct, assistance to the future farmer. X aturc-stndv 

should not, therefore, be confined to tho running of school 
gardens, which illustrates qnly one side of the subject. This 
viow .foutid ready acceptance with other members, it boiug 
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recognised that tlfe essential thing is that in training the 
faculties of the boys, rural objects and rural examples should 
he used in every possible part of the school course. 


After some further discussion, in "which the Hon’ble Mr* 
Basu. called attention to the danger of detracting from the 
sanctity with which the teacher is regarded in India if the 
rural scliopl teachers are recruited from the lower castes of the 
rural community, the following resolution was put and passed 
unanimously •. — 


The Conference accept the principle that the 

Resolution x. t ® Xt 'P° ok 4 S °Ji P rimaJ 7 Schools be 

adapted to the rural environment 
of the pupils. They consider that, where necessary, 
the existing text-books should be revised by the 
Education and Agricultural Departments in consult- 
ation, or that special text-books or syllabi should 
he prepared by them. 


The Conference also strongly insist on the 
desirability of adapting primary education in rural 
areas more closely to rural needs. Whilst agreeing 
that no attempt should be made in primary schools 
to teach agriculture or horticulture as such, the 
following suggestions are made towards the solution 
of this problem : — 

(a) Nature-study should form a necessary part 

of the curriculum in rural schools. 

(b) All subjects, —reading, writing and figuring— 

should be taught in relation to rural life. 

(c) A ^garden should be attached to each rural 

- school as an aid to nature-study, though 
lessons should also be given in the sur- 
rounding fields. - 

(d) The teachers of rural schools should be re. 

cruited as far as possible from the rural 
population. 
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(e) Special attention- should be paid to the 

training of rural teachers, preferably in a 
separate training school. 

(f) The Agricultural Department should, when 

opportunity offers, co-operate by vaca- 
tion courses for such teachers. 

(g) The Education Department should en- 

deavour*' - to recruit to the- lower in- 
specting staff a larger, proportion of the 
rural population. 

(h) The Education Department should also 

endeavour to recruit as Inspectors or Bis-, 
triet Deputy Inspectors a larger propor- 
tion of science or agricultural graduates. 

The Conference then took up the consideration of the last 
item of the reference : — 

10. “ jPor the illiterate classes should we at present 
attempt anything 'beyond demonslration ? " 

Mr. MacKeuna said : — 

“I do not think it is pdssihlo to do much more for the 
illiterate cultivator than to demonstrate improvements to him- 
Demonstration is a form of our activities to the importance of 
■which His Excellency the Viceroy has on more than one 
occasion referred and I lake this opportunity of saying what an 
encouragement and stimulus to workers in the Agricultural 
Department His Excellency ’s_ frequent and gracious reference 
to our work has been. 

“There are- tyro methods of demonstration, both of which we 
apply- fin tho first-place, you may take a man to your demon* 
tration : in the second, you . can take the thing you want to 
demonstrate to tho cultivator. On- the whole, I incline to tho 
view that the latter method, as -practised notably in Madras 
tho Central Provinces and Bengal is tho most successful. You 
don't , frighten a man away by a “ ringed fence ” or by an air of 
officialdom. l£he demonstration, is. dqne pitljer "on ' bis own land- 
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local bodies in country districts (and lie would remark that over 
13 per cent, of these funds in the Punjab were contributed by 
the agricultural classes) there should be earmarked a substantial 
part for certain agricultural purposes. The chief of these that 
he had in mind were the supply of improved seed, the provision 
of demonstration farms and the establishment of agricultural 
schools. 

On the Chairman pointing out that the Conference were 
scarcely competent to discuss matters of this kind, the Eai 
Bahadur did not press it further. 

The Hon’ble Baja Sir Karopal Singh then moved a vote ot 
thanks to the Hon ’hie Sir Claude Hill and the Hon’blo Mr. 
Mant for presiding so ably over tlieir deliberations, and the 
Hon ’ble Mr. Basu seconding, this was passed unanimously. 



List of Resolutions passed at the Agricultural Educa- 
tional Conference held at Simla entire 18th June 
1917and succeeding day. 

(1) It is desirable to lay down tlie general principle that a 
method for providing trained teaohers in agriculture should he 
elaborated in each province adapted to meet the requirements of 
the agricultural school system that may be in contemplation or 
may have been already devised for that province. 

(2) The Conference consider that the question whether two- 
years* courses can be combined with four-years’ courses at agricul- 
tural colleges should be loft to local Governments to work out in the 
light of further experience. Uniformity in this matter is not 
essential. l ? or the high schools the full college courses should 
provide suitable teachers. Eor the tdachors of the middle classes 
it may be necessary in some cases to modify the existing two- 
years’ course so as to give a better education in science, to ho sup- 
plemented by a course in pedagogy. This development also 
should beworked out by local Governments to suit local conditions. 

(3) Bearing in mind the importance of imparting a training 
in teaching to all those who are oharged with instruction in 
Eohoola ofwhatever character, it is desirable to require that those 
■who attain to the standards that may be determined on as 
necessary, under the foregoing Resolution, should, before being 
recognized as qualified to teaoh in agricultural schools, undergo a 
period of training in pedagogy. 

(4) The Conference accept the view which was' urged by all 
the heads of Government Agricultural Colleges present that it is' 
undesirable to attach training schools in pedagogy to the Colleges. 

The Conference consider that ’the most suitable means at 
present of giving training in teaching methods for teachers of 
agnenliure in agricultural schools, would be to require oandi- 
ates under the last Resolution to undergo a course in a specially 
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Tie Conference, however, desire to emphasise tho importance 
of practical work in any school which teaches agriculture and of 
having a plot of land, if not a demonstration or ..experimental 
farm, attached to the school. 


(7) In view of the Besolutions which hare been passed al 
this Conference, and of the changing conditions as affecting the 
expansion of provincial departments of agriculture, the Confer- 
ence consider that Besolution I relating to Agricultural Colleges 
which was passed at the Pusa Conference should bo modified and 
that local Governments should be left to work out their collegiate 
courses with reference to local conditions. They consider thnt 
each of the principal provinces of India should have its own 
agricultural college so soon as the agricultural development ol 
the province justifies that step. 


(8) The Conference recommend that tho question of affiliation 
of agricultural colleges should he lclfc to tho decision of looal 
Governments in accoi dance with local conditions. 


(9) While desiring to emphasise the principle that the agri- 
cultural middle schools contemplated in Besolution 5 should aim 
at training hoys who will return to tho land, there would ho no 
objection to recruiting -hoys from these schools, if suitable, for 
the subordinate posts in tlio Agricultural Department. 


- (10) The Conference accept the principle that tho text-books 
of primary schools be adapted to the rural environment of the 
pupds. T hey consider that, whero necessary, the existing text- 
buoksshouia be revised by tho Education and Agricultural Depart- 

« VlkU should 

I 

The Conference also strong v - inc.oP __ .■»' . 

adapting primary education in rural nrfa , ' oslroW % of 

-primary schools to (each ^ioujturo or horiicultul' .u^ftho 
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following suggestions fire made towards the solution of this 
problem 

(а) Nature-study should form a necessary part of the 

curriculum in rural schools. 

(б) All subjects — reading, writing and figuring*— should be 

taught in relation to rural life. 

(c) A garden should be attached to each rural school as 

an aid to nature-study, though lessons should also 
he given in the surrounding fields. 

(d) The ioaohers of rural soliools should ho recruited as 

far as possible from the rural population. 

< e ) Special attention should bo paid to the training of 
rural teachers, preferably in a separate training 
school. 

(/) Tho Agricultural Department should, when opportun- 
ity offers, co-operate by vacation courses for such 
teachers. • 

(</) The Education Department should endeavour to re- 
cruit to the lower inspecting staff a larger propor- 
tion of the rural population. 

(A) The Education Department should also endeavour to 
recruit ns Inspectors or District Deputy Inspectors 
a largor proportion oE soienoe or agricultural gradu- 
ates. 

(11) The Conference agree that the best method of reaohing 
the illiterate classes is by demonstration work in the village, and 
on the far m, and emphasise the importance of tho extension of 
this method. Under demonstration work should be included ’short _ 
courses in sp'eelal subjects on Government farms. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Memorandum on 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


o 1, Introduction,, — The subject of agricultural education may bo said to 
bare engaged the atMwa tAw, CswrwvM.e.u.t of "Ludia in one form or 
another ever since they have had nn agrioultuial policy. Various sokemes 
hove been framed- and recommended : many experiments have been tried. The 
results obtained havo beon insignificant aud all early efforts may bo said to 
have gone into the melting pot, when the expulsion of tho Agricultural Depart- 
ments on modern lines crime under Lord Curzon’s Government. No useful 
object would be served by a description of the various policies (interior to that 
date, and it may at once bo frankly admitted that cvc.i sinco tho reorganiza- 
tion of scientific ngriculturc in India, we are, iu matters of education still 
groping in the dark and that we canait as yet claim to have attained to a 
solution of tho question. The object of this Conference is to see whether it 
is not possible to.make some definite) progress towards a crystallised polioy 
of agricultural education. 

2. "Before proceeding to a discussion of the efforts w bich have bceu 
made to improve agricultural education in India since 190 J. 03 it may be of 
use to consider briefiy tbo history of agricultural education in other countries. 
Much of the information given in the following notes is based on the authority 
of Dr. Leslie C. Coleman, Direotor of Agriculture, Mysore, who, in a rcP° r t 
on agricultural education published aB a bulletin of his Department, has 
given a concise account of the system of/- agricultural education in Europe, 
America and Japan. 


3. Agricultural Eduction in Great Britain ,— Iu Great Britain neither 
primary nor secondary agricultural education is really well developed and tho 
whole system is at present undergoing revision undoc tho guidanco of Dr. 
Fisher. University courses in agriculture are general and these are taken by 
young men who desire appointments at home or in India or the colonies and 
y well-to-do farmers or their sons who return to (he management of their 
own farms, _ Occasionally young ra0n of independent means take a course in 
agriculture instead of a literary or law degree. 


4. The education of tho actual farmer is tlm concom of the County Coun- 
01 s which m many cases, have a considerable representation on the Counoils 
controlling the Agricultural Colleges. Thu methods adopted consist of short 
courses of Iectujjs-on Particular subjects and demonstrations various 
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can [.res, or ihort fanners’ cmir^es at an Agricultural College given at the alack 
season of ngriculf uro operations. 

S. As regards general agricultural education of children, the stags ol 
theory and locommendnlion line hardly been parsed. School garden?, however, 
are being multiplied, lilies been recommended thnt the curriculum in 
rural schools should bo less literary than it is at present md, with this object 
in view', that it should bo Lased on the employment of mnmint processes as a 
method of education though it should not be forgotten that the aiu of pfaciieA 
in t Intel ion in elementary tchnots ehouitl always le the general rlccebphtnl of 
the faculties rather than *j>ccialiu! technical training. 

It is a generally accepted principle that the teachers should be able to make 
all the school subjects real to the child by connecting them with such object 
ns it is familiar with outside (ho sriiool, thus keeping it in touch with its 

environment and with what life means to it. This is the old theory of the 
adaptation of rural education to rural nei*d« t and in England, as in Indio, the 
difficulty is tlio training and production of rntiafneiory teachers. As Dr. 
Coleman remarks, “ the question of improvement in rural education is in 
every e.-wo intimately related to that of an improvement in tho training of 
ruml teachers.” England, however, has advanced little beyond the theory of 
agricultural education niwl no actual results in practice can be cited. 

C. Agricultural Education in Germany . — Germany possesses, or at any rate 
did possess, a very elaborate system of agricultural education. At the Uni- 
versities them are agricultural faculties of u very high standard devoted largely 
to special training in research in the various sciences connected with agricul- 
ture. Another advanced course is provided by the Agricultural High School 
where the curriculum is somewhat moro practical and general in nature. 

At tho stago of general agricultural education there nre 

(1) Secondary agricultural schools. 

(£) Lower agricultural schools. 

(3) County continuation sohools— -continuation classes on subjecctt 
connected with agriculture. 

J‘ ^l r itb regard to tho secondary agricultural schools, they seem to supply 
a finishing education for the sons of fnrmors, in which, in addition to a fairly 
thorough theoretical training in ngricultiuo and its relntod sciences, there is 
given a more genera] training in tho ordinary subjects tuuglit in secondary 
schools. Dr, Coleman notes that these schools are, as a matter of faot, fitted 
or^t a well-to-do classes and do not in any way reach tho great mass of the 
agricultural population. They seem to aim at a thorough general education 
wit special reference to the future iife woifc of the pupils.. They are com- 
paratively |ew in number and have-shown no very striking growth. 



s. Next 1.1 these fnoilitits Tor higher Agricultural education conic the 
lower agricultural schools, which are divided inti (<>) agricultural year schools 
where continuous instruction throughout the year is given for two fifl-sion9 
and (6) agricultural winter .schools, where instruction is only given iu tlio 
winter mouths when youths can ho spared from the farm. 

The agricultural year schools represent the first effort to provide enitahlo 
instruction for the great mass of the agricultural population. The mm is not 
to produce agricultural experts but to give to the son9 of cnltivnlore a training 
sufficiently broad and thorough to enable them to carry on their bunnc's in an 
intelligent manner. They may be considered ns a hind of lower secondary 
school, as student* lelcre admission wt isf air early hare pined through He 
primary schools. The course of study is a general one : the sciences bearing on 
agriculture predominate. The teachers am specially trained in agriculture 
and in the teaching of agricultural science. 

fl„ The agricultural uv-ter schools were founded to meet (he needs of those 
who could not. or would not 'end thrirrms to rein, >1 during the summer 
months when their help was required on the firm During the rummer 
months when the pupils arc at worlcjui their farms, the teachers act ns itinerant 
instructors keeping in touch with their pupils, lecturing, demoi.«tr.itmg and 
arranging for small field experiment*. An rcgaids their experimental woih, 
they are under the control of agricultural experiment, -rations and in fact act 
hb a link between such stations and the cultivator*. It j* noticeable that lhr<*? 
winter schools arc ircrearing in popularity while the ngrienhnnil year schools 
are falling behind. 


10, There is another elas* of bchool -*- the rural (iwtiiisi/isn schools— 
whioh may be emsidered. Thc*e are not iepar.itc schools, hat continuation 
clascess connected with the ordinary primary rehuole, the object being 
to broaden and deepen the training given in the primary rchook Contpulsory 
education ends at 14 year* of age and it was fell that nmelhing wa<- wanted to 
fill the gap tilt 18, when compulsory military service login*. A attain 
amount of training in rural frfence is given but u'ually no regular agricul- 
tural course is attempted. The general opinion is th.it, so far «* n training 
in goneral scienco gets, the school* have Icon fairly fuecc’sfu! hut they hare 
not succeeded where direct teaching of agriculture has been attempted. The 
difficulty of getting satisfactory teachers is the main o nc . 


II. Agricultural Junction in Ammes.—ln America gnat diversity 
of practice is found ns each State's attempting to out its pd.Vy of 
agricultural education will, refa-ene* to its Articular 6i„.liti The general 
^co ho, rferer, is a Central State Agricultural Colhge,' eith.r nMo t ] to the 
existing TJjiirersity ot ns a fcnarate IWifni irtn A i 


■HVliAO^iK .1 
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is always attached to those colleges end the- professors me also research 
officers. The degree to wliiob research work is carried on varies at the 
different colleges. 

As in Great Britain, the colleges endeavoar to get into direct touch with, 
the actual farmer by means of special short courses held in the winter 
months when agricultural operations arc for the most part at a stand-still. 
The colleges also organise exhibits at shows and demonstrations and Bhort 
lecture courses in connection with farm institutes, while the experimental 
station attached to (he college does a large amount of demonstration 
throughout the State. In fact the position of the agricultural college would 
seem to be that of a leader in agricultural education and a co-ordinator of 
all other rural educative agenoies. 

12. With regard to secondary agricultural education — this takes different 
orms. In some oases it is given as an alternative course in place of one of 

the ordinary high school courses and is looked upon merely as a branch of 
general education. The, next type is the special county agricultural high 
sohool. This type has been thus described by Mr. A. A. Johnson, Prinoipal 
of one of these county schools. “ These county schools are strictly speaking 
agricultural trade schools and have for their sole object the education 
of the farmers' boys and girls who do not wish to take up an extensive 
college course but who are anxious for that form of training which will be 
most useful to them when they take charge of work on the home farm. The 
school is made the centre of the community and the farmers are free to call 
upon it for assistance in any line of work pertaining to farming. ” The 
course of Btudy in these schools extends over two years and, for entrance, 
students are required to have completed the primary school course of 8 years. 

13. Another type of school is the district or congressional school. Here 
*« addition to the ordinary high school studies, boys take up agrioulture. 
Attached to each school is a faim varying from 200 to 800 acres and the 

oys work on an ‘ average about 9 hours a week on the farm at ordinary 
agricultural operations, while 3 or 4 houi 9 a week are devoted to black- 
smithing and carpentry work. Small experiments are carried on in co- 
operation with the State agricultural college and experiment station, and seed 
mg an otbei scientific work is done for the farmer. 

Secondary agricultural education in America was devised to meet the 
? or ec | ncat >ng the children of farmers who were unable to tote a 
— 10 n o 1 Cultural college. But below this was the large mass of 
en c the agricultural classes 'who did not go os far as secondary 
e uea on and whose training slopped with G to 8 years of primary education, 
ese a so required some training to fit them for their future career as farmers. 
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14. Bat apart altogether from direct instruction in agricultural science 
in primary schools, it may be said at once that considerable progress hns 
been made in America in adapting education to environment. Thus reading 
lessons are chosen with special reference to the objects which are met with 
daily and with which a ohild will have to deal when it grows up. In 
arithmetic, problems are cboseu which have special reference to practical 
questions that arise on the farm and refer to such matters as (a) farm 
inventories and accounts, (8) laud measurements, (e) mixing fertilisers, and 
(t/J miscellaneous farm problems. 


13. Primary agricultural education has been made compulsory in 
many States of the Union but liere as elsewhere a good deal of difficulty is 
found in obtaining suitable teachers and before any 1 success" is obtained, it 
will be necessary to devise a satisfactory course for the training of teachers. 
Apart from direct agricultural teaching there is one method which has been 
attended with great success— especially in the more.baekward parts of 
the Southern States There, on account of bad methods of agriculture, incomes 
were low and it was quits impossible for the residents oF these States to 
support any form of educational agency. The idea therefore oE teaobmo- 
agriculture-in a common school was abandoned and it was deliberately decided 
to undertake the agricultural education not of the future farmer but of the 
present farmer, on the theory that if he could be substantially helped he 
would gladly support beltw schools and so work np to a general and agricnl- 
tura education in line with more advanced States. As a consequence 
demonstration has been taken up to an extent which has had a most marked’ ' 
resnlt on the sgneulture of the Southern States. 1 he method adopted by 
Dr. Knapp, whose success as a demmstrator was almost pbonominal, was il 
select a relatively capable fanner in a given neighbourhood, to persnade him 
to plant and cultivate a certain amount of land in a certain wav with a cm* { 
md of seed and to rely on the natural imitative instinct to induce others t" 

ThriT^V 68 ?- Ca1kd “ ttenti0a 10 thesiI Pe.iority of the process, 
rf neUd f cultivator demonstration rapidly spread to a collection 
of neighbouring farmers engaged or interested in a similar crop and tho 

and thronel i 7 ° £ !&Smera Jnterefiicd in tho form 0 f improvement 

b f^ronght into touch, with the cenj 

It may bo remarked thaUh^ 8 ° f grioul . tute and fche experimental stations. 
a »d V L f 1 ““ th t thB p0rE0uaI 0< l uatlon has a good deal to do with it 

ol' r "* "* l, ' b — «r h- A. 
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instruction. The school ago extends by law for 8 years— from (3 to 14 yeas 
of age — 4 yoats being spent in the lower elementary and from a to 4 years 
in the higher elementary schools. A good account of the system will be found 
in Sir Frederick Nicholson’s ** Note on Agricultural in Japan." 

17. The teaching o£ .agriculture practioally begins with the higher 
elementary schools. Science, t.e., simple lessons ou plants, animals and 
manures so arranged as to bear on agriculture and local industries, forms an 
item of the regular course : and agriculture may be an additional subject. 
In the vast majority of the sohools agriculture is treated as a part oE the 
regular course, such subjects being dealt with as soils, manures, cultivation, 
planting, breeding and the methods of rural economy. The instrnotion is 
perhaps the easier as the lai ger part of the teachers are drawn from the agri- 
cultural class. 

18. After the higher elementary schools come the supplementary or conti- 
nuation schools designed to give “ children engaged or intending to engage in 
practical pursuits suoh general knowledge and skill ns are necessary for suoh pur- 
suits and to supplement the wwk of thaelementnvy sohools." They are addi- 
tions to the elementary and middle schools and, perhaps generally, have only 
one short session in the winter months or between cultivation seasons : or the 
tuition is given in the evening. The agricultural leaohing of the e’emenlary 
schools is amplified : subjects suoh as chemistry and physics, insect and 
fungous disease, etc., are taught. Special attention is devoted to the training 
oE teachers for such courses. 

19. Next come the regular agricultural schools divided into B olnss 
schools and A class schools. 

In B schools, pupils must be over i2 yeais of age and have completed at 
lenst the lower elementary school course. The course consists of geneiaj 
education, science and agriculture and extends over 3 years with 517 hours of 
study per week and a large amount of practical work on the school farm. 
The graduates from these schools almost all go back to their farms. 

The A class are of the middle sohool grade with a course of 3 yeaV 9 
which may be extended to 4. Pupils must be over i4 years of age and have 
completed the full 4 years’ course of the higher elementary school. Pupils 
may also bo admitted earlier hut must then take a preparatory course in 
geneml education for & years and in any case must have passed 2 years in 
the higher elementary school. Post-graduate nnd special short courses are 
also attached to these schools. A large proportion of the pupils of these 
schools return to their farms : some enter' the agricultural* department or be- 
come teachers- of agriculture. In the vacations the teachers act as itinerant 
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instructors while the school farms serve as seed distributing centres. The 
teachers of these ecliools are highly qualified agricultural graduates and 
practical agricultur c is taught by selected expert farmers. 

20. At the top of all come the agricultural college of the University and 
two high schools of agrioulture. The duty of all three is mainly the turning 
out of experts and research workers and advanced teachers. At the University 
besides the regular courses in specialized subjects, there are also subsidiary 
courses of 3 years, the pupils in which are from a lower educational grade, 
namely from the middle school and must be the sons or brothers of actual 
farmers cultivating 12 or more acres. These consist of a practical farming 
course ]>lus an agricultural * education and much attention is given to the 
practical work on the farm. As an indication of the scope of the University 
faculty, it may he noted that there are no less than 26 professorial chairs 
whale for subsidiary courses there is a staff of over 50 professors and assistant 
professors and lecturers. It may be added that itinerant demonstration and 
instruction is carried to a very high degree. 

21. Conclusions . — From the above review of what has been done for 
agricultural education iu different countries, it will Le seen that in every case 
there is some form of compulsory general education and that a special agri- 
cultural training is only super-imposed after a certain stage in general educa- 
tion has been reaohed- It is also noticeable that a great deal more attention 
is devoted to the training of the actual cultivator than to that of those whose 
connection with the subject will not he practical. On the other hand, the 
courses at the University are deliberately designed in most cases for training 
of teachers and officials of the agricultural departments and few private 
students take them. 

22. Agricultural Education, in India.— ‘In considering what has been done 
in India in regard to agricultural education, it will serve little good to re- 
capitulate the earlier efforts in this direction. There was a great deal of 
groping in the dark and a great deal of zealous effort to solve the question 
hut no definite results were achieved. When the Department of Agriculture 
was enlarged and organised as the result of Dord Curzon's policy, the efforts 
of the agricultural department were devoted at first more to questions of 
higher agricultural educatiou than to the lower stages. The first few years 
of the Agricultural College scheme ended in disappointment and failure and 
at the Soard of Agriculture in 1913 it was decided that much greater latitude 
must be given to provinces in the framing of their programmes of agricultural 
teaching, and that the teaching of agrioulture must be adapted more to the 
general standard of education in the provinces and to the stage of knowledge 
reached tbiough agricultural research and experiments, This is the present 
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position and n5rifuKnr.1t colleges arc tentatively experimenting with tamos 
oonrrce which they think will beat suit their local requirements. This isiwi 
fairt policy cannot, however, be considered to be altogether satisfactory atJ 
in order to co-ordinate a policy, 11 meeting of agriculturists and educationalists 
wns convened in February 1!110 at Push to see if something more dehnile 
could not be laid down. The resolutions passed at that conference hare been 
referred to Local Governments mid it will perhaps he convenient to deal with 
the various questions in tho order in wieh they were tnkenat the conference. 

23 . Agricultural Colleges.’— The conference first considered tho question 
of agricultural colleges. While emphasising the principle that agricultural 
colleges should aim at giving a liberal and. scientific education which should be 
ns complete ns possible, tho conference was forced to the conclusion that Ibis 
was not in all ca'cs practicable. But it considered it desirable that Upper 
India should have at least one college at which the education should not be 
restricted to tho training of men for subordinate departmental requirements. 
This college should he affiliated to a University and should give the highest 
courses of general agricultural training possible. At present there arc t 
colleges in Northern India — Catvuporr, Lyallpur, Nagpur and Sabour— but 
the educational qualifications of tho students attending the existing colleges 
are not in meat instances sufficiently high to jostify the general raising of 
tho stnndnrd at all colleges. 


2 - 1 . The necessity for providing a certain number of colleges in India with 
a liberal and scientific education of a high standard is accentuated by the findings 
of the Public Services Commission. In pursuance of the recommendations of 
that Commission, the agricultural department in its superior grades will ulti- 
mately be manued mainly by Indians and it is in every way dcsitable that such 
n inns should bo trained at au Indian College of Agriculture supplemented 
by a post-graduate course at Pusa, For the present it can hardly he expected 
that all the existing colleges in India should teach up to this high standard 
and it is for consideration whether it will not bo sufficient at this etage to aim 
at aving ono college in Upper India, one in Bombay and perhaps one other, 
w io u ill he able to teach up-to tbo high stnndnrd proposed. Even at its 
maximum expansion, however, tho cadre of the agricultural department in its 
JR*/" no ^ “nlioited, and although a number of appointments 
Bwn i W B ?? >,atos ? f these coKoges in other grades of the service 

that the f 7*1 B °^ vcs ^ ^ ar S e - I* has been suggested therefore 

-Si not act as 
GoVttnn>eBt *«vice *> to 

agricultural an< l that, wherever possible, these higher grade 

° ' e ees should be affiliated ,to n University la. order, to give the 
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necessary cachet to the degree to bo conferred. Again U has been represented 
that it would bo advantageous to broaden tlio basis of education which sup 
plies candidates for Government service generally, and that the efficiency of 
a Deputy Collector or Extra Assistant Commissioner or any other subordinate 
revenue officer will not bo lessonod by the foot that ho has taken a degree in 
tho science of agriculture rather than in literature or in law. It must of court-o 
be understood tlint the standard of this degree must be high and that tho 
agricultural faculty must hayo a etroug representation of people practically 
interested in agricultural development. The Agricultural College at Poona is 
already affiliated to fcbo University of Bombay and tbo arrangement is reported 
to work satisfactorily. It seems advisable to extend it to one or two other 
colleges with a view to providing candidates for the euporinr grades of the 
agricultural service. The Madras Government considers that tho affiliation of 
the colleges at Coimbatore would be prematarc and inadvisable. Tho Punjab 
Government desires to affiliate the Lyallpur college to the Lahore University ; 
and tho Government of Burma contemplates the eventual establishment of 
an agriculture college a9 a development of a school of Agricultural Research, 
to be attaobed to a proposed University at Rangoon. In other provinces 
where a college already exists that docs not come under this scheme, this should 
bo devoted to the training of the subordinate staff of the agricultural depart- 
ment and for the development of suoh courses for tho training of actual culti- 
vators as may seem desirable and suitablo with regard to local conditions. 


25, At the Board of Agriculture iu 1013 approval was expressed of the 
scheme by which a course of 4 years was divided into two courses of two years 
—the first 2 years qualifying candidates for subordinate posts in the ngri" 
cultural department while tho second 2 years was of moro scicntifio character 
leading up to tho full diploma or B. So. degree. The Pusa Conference in 
1916 considered it possible to arrango that students who were taking n 4 
j ears oourso leading to a degree should bo nble to qualify by an intermediate 

examination for employment on probation in the lower ranks of the ngricul* 

tural department, confirmation to depend ou tho passing, of a test in practical 
arm work on tho conclusion of the probationary period. This policy may 
perhaps bo accepted as suitable in tho oaso of colleges which arc not up to Iho 
Diversity standard, and me not affiliated to a University. Moreover the 
—^Bombay which has cxporfonco of affiliation to tbo Unirersify 
wou ^ wto no objection to the proposed qualification by an Inf crnxvh'ate 
examination which would bo sufficient for appointment to the subordinate 
ran s of he agricultural department, and this indeed seems to bo the general 
opinion olhooal Governments. On tho other hand it has ken urgsl that 
affiliated colleges should ‘arm at « higher 'standard of general arid scientific. 



education and that, i£ Government ore to establish agricultural colleges ot 
first class standard, they must eliminate the lower course suited to sctorSi* 
nates and confine themselves purely ‘to advanced scientific work Oita 
arrangements would then have to be made for training the subordinate nolo 
of the agricultural department. 

26. Vernacular Courses.-Thc Pusa conference decided that a vemcoUr 
couree should not he mode a department of the college work but that there is 
no objection to the giving of courses of instruction in practical agricu tnteoa 
tfie college farm or other farms of -the department without relation to « 
work of the college. 

With this view a number of Local Governments agree but the Govern 
meat of Bombay arc of opinion that though such courses nee no necessa 
bear any relation to the work of the college, the Principal of . e co ege ml e - 
if otherwise qualified, be the best organiser for, such a vernaou at couree. 
is worth noting that this view reflects American practice where to 8° 
tural College and not an executive Director of Agriculture, organizes an oo-or 1 
nates education and demonstration. The Punjab Government see consi era ^ 
advantages in retaining the vernacular courae at Lyallpur as it he ps te^n 
tain the close connection of Lyallpur with the agricultural community w >° 
a valuable asset. The Lieateuant-Goveroor of the United Provinces 0 ^ 
advantages in having his vernacular course at the college, while w a ™ 1 
on the other hand, the vernacular course would be quite out of place at ® 
college on account of the diversity of vernaculars. Madras in point o c 
is rather acting on the American method of demonstration. Demonstrations 
are given both on Government farms and on the cultivators’ own farms : ec- 
tures in the vernacular are given at fairs and festivals : bulletins and' leaflets 
are circulated : seed is distributed through rural co-operative societies. 

27. It seems to be of less momont whether vernacular courses, are held 
at the central college or on provincial farms provided that the instruction is- 
adequate and that close touch is kept with (he central college and the depart- 
ment of agriculture. It will bo seen from the foregoing nceount of agricill- 
tal education in Europe aud America that this close link with tbp central 
authority is considered most important. 

2S. Agriculture in Primary Scltooh . — The Pusa Conference considered 
tlmt all attemps to teach agrienltnre in primary schools should bo definitely 
"abandoned but they desired to reaffirm Resolution No. XIII of the Board of 
Agriculture at Coimbatore which laid down that a sympathetic co-operation 
between the educational and agricultural department^ iu adapting rural educa- 
tion to rural needs was of great importance. Tllg 5?qsa^ Conference further 
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suggested that the holidays and vacations and hours o! study of rural schools 
might bo arranged with special reference to the agricultural calendar. While 
Local Governments generally accept this principle, it is oloar that there is a 
strong feeling that the retention of nn agricultural lingo in text-books is 
of uso and that nature-study should be extended. It is felt, however, as has 
been the case in othor countries, that tho whole success of any sqcIl sohemo 
depends on the efficiency of tho teaohers and that these at presont are extreme' 
ly difficult to get. While it is safe to adopt tho view that direct tcaohing of 
agriculture in primary schools should ho definitely abandone I, arrangements 
are desirable by which text-books may bo revised in such a way as in tho 
course of ordinary education to deal with subjeots with which the pupil is 
familiar and with which hewill have to deal in future life. 


20. Bombay Vernacular Agricultural Schools, — The Pusa Conference 
then passed to a consideration of tho Bombay system of vornncular 
agricultural schools which aim at taking boys of 13 to 14 years of age who 
bare passed the 4th vernacular standard and continuing their general educa- 
tion for two years adding to it instruction in agriculture. This scheme 
corresponds to some which hayo' beon reforred to in dealing with agricultural 
education m othor countries— notably those of Japan (paragrnph° 19 )— and 
has this eWl of soundness in it that it is giyon when ordinary education 
as eaohed a certain stage and -that general education is oontipuod while ius- 
trnction m agneultora is being inculcated. The experiment is favourably „- 
S ^ is expensive, tho difficulty of obtaining suitable teachers is 

other “ nd ,fc may be 4,fficuIt t0 a PP J y * generally. The opinions of 

other Local Governments arc n bt particularly favourable to this scheme and 

slmL^s^ ° ^ ty Wbi ° h nCtUal CuItivatoiSaro tra ^ domon- 

eduolLI!^ «* general 
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culture. At the same timo it - ; ° ^ nt ' s 3' atomfltlc tcaohing of agri- 

education so as to en H,e ^ ber ngricuJtnraJ 
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higher posts of the provincial service and to secure the materials from uhkl 
to draw the teachers for any elaboration of agricultural training that ns j 
follow. 

31. For the rest agricultural schools in provinces will perhaps>abV to 
provide a training for the provincial and subordinate agricultural departm&t 
and to adjust their conrses so as to admit students who waut an agricultural 
training to qualify ihani for the management of their own estates. Parti- 
cular and special courses can ho added to meet the local demand and t n tri- 
focal requirements. 

32. For the great illiterate mass of the population it will probibly h» 
necessary for many years to come to rely on demonstration. As eduratioa 
and co-operation spread there will ho a higher standard of instruction on 
which it will he possible to saper-impose the various forms of agricultnn 
education which have been introduced in other eonntrios. But it is doubt n 
whether India 6honld disregard the general experience of these countries an 
attempt to give an agricultural odnoation otherwise than on the basis oi a 
sound general education. For the present perhaps the wisest policy seems 
to he, by itnprorod ngricnlturo and co-operation, to raise the general efondar 
of education. When that object has been achieved it will he easy to add any* 
thing that may he required in the way of specialized training. 

S3, From a considoration of tbo foregoing it appears desirable to c’ n * 
sidcr the question of the policy to bo pursued in regard to ngriculttir.il edne-v 
tion under the following headings s— • 

(1) Should the poiioy be to raise Indian Agricultural Colleges immo 

diatcly or ultimately to a University standard ? 

(2) Should canditatcs for the lower grades of the agricultural service 

he educated at these colleges or at separate agricultural echo'd* ? 

(3) Would agricultural high sehools on the American plan be sacccr 1 -' 

fut ? ‘ 

(t! Would continuation or seasonal schools, on the analogy of the 
German winter schools, be suitable in this country? 

,'S) Should vcrraeular schools on the Bombay model or on <ho lines of 
the j\ ami JJ chiM scliroh* of Japan be generally adopted f 

(*’l Should th» text-boobs of primary «rhrv>h le vhptil to (he agri* 
cull oral environment of tin* pii|»b? - 

{7) For tV illiterate chi rei vha>ird we at profit attempt anything 
hsyosdfdemonslratlon ? 
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(8) In view of the universal experience in ail countries of the difficul- 
ties inherent in any advance in agricultural education owing 
to the lack of properly trained teachers, is it possible, and, if so 
desirable to establish, in conjunction with any of the above 
measures training classes or departments for agricultural ins- 
tructors. 

V 

APPENDIX II. 

DEIU-OpriOUt LETTER DATED 5TH JUNE 1917, FROM S. HlGGINBOTTOM, ESQ., 
M.A., B.Sc., SoPERINT ESDEXT, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, EWING 
Christian College, Allahabad, to the Hon’ble Sir Claude Hill, 
K.C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S., Member in charge or the Departments or 
Revenue and Agriculture and Public Works, Government or Indira. 


I have been very carefully over the literature sent out to enable us to pre- 
pare for the informal conference to be held in Simla on June I8tb, 1917. 

I have also thought much on the various problems involved and the 
following occurs to me • 

1. 1 heartily agree with the fundamental proposition laid down by you in 
your introductory address at the Pusa Conference whero you say as the aim of 
the Agricultural Department « Our needs seem to be, first and all the time, to 
improve the agricultural methods of the country . ’* 

Further I agree in the main with your analyst of the way to secure this 
ae being by ltieanB of - 


(а) Scientific investigation. 

(б) Conrse^oE instruction to fit Indian, to h.lp i„ thorn i nra | igat . 
[e) Instruction in practical agriculture. 

{,l) Con ™ s . of I' racl > cal theoretical instruction to fit men to „• 
this instruction in practical agrioulture and also to oualif 6 ’/ 0 

to) In t « f »« “erionH„„, Mrv L. 

(e) Instruction for agiicalturalists. 

It is when we come to the detail nml f„ 

to tho accomplishment of these ends that we wmL ° f / b ° best Wny 

have so much discouraging failure. Sfope and get lost and 

Therefore I state the position and requirements for « 

® ut 8 £ r Multural improvement in India as if successfully carrying. 

The rll 

ble, but omits, what to my mind is the most f«U “r °° UIltrfes is 

of sugg es , ; o n f or I ndia> 
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namely, what is being done in Canada and the Philippine Islands ; andinsosns 
important details the analysis of methods 4 in tho United Slates dots not 
quite represent the practice, i.e, t the generalization that : “ an experim<total 

station is always attached to the central agricultural college and the protest 5 
are also research officers " is misleading. Take tho case of tho State of Ohio. 

Its agricultural college is located at Columbus. Its experiment station is 
located at Wooster, eighty miles away. The Experiment Station does not 
give nny instruction to 6iudoms nor is the Experiment: Station staff related in 
any way to the agricultural college. At the Ohio State univeroity a large 
majority of tho professors do not go in for research work, but spend most ot 
their time in teaching tho regular candidates for a degree. To keep themselves 
in touoh with rural conditions throughout the State, they go out in the de- 
monstration train. They attend local aud country fairs whero they apt ab 
judges and lecturer, and loetura at granges and agricultural clubs, To keep 
up with tbeir subjeots tlioyjrcnd tbo oxporiment station literature. 

Farther the Federal Government maintains its special staff of investigat- 
tions and research men at Washington who have no teaching work to flo. It' 
also maintains laboratories and experiment stations for special problems ; as at 
Brownsville, Texas, and the Desert Laboratory at Tnsoon, Arizona, 

From my investigation of American methods I would say tbntonly a very 
small minority of professors in American agricultural colleges are at the same 
time actually engaged in research and teaching. It is only a few very excep- 
tional men who can do both successfully at tho same time. 

I speak of this because in much of tho Indian literature the idea seems to 
prevail that men in the Imperial aud Iudiau agricultural service he investiga- 
tors and at the same time teachers, nnd with respect to the development of the 
agricultural colleges it has been laid down that the educational side of the col- 
lege must not interfere with the work of research and experimentation. 
Now, iE a man has been doing his work as a researoh student, it is not likely 
that he has had sufficient leisure, which can now be filled up with teaching 
students withonfc hurting his investigations. I believe it is true that most of 
the men in the Imperial and Indian agricultural servico have been trained for 
laboratory and research work, and any teaching aud practical agricultural 
work is an extra for which there has been no special preparation and is therefore 
a great burden to the man and likely to be poorly done. 

, ' Brat teaching is a great profession by itself, apart from the subject matter 
taught, and it is' only the result of a lucky coincidonce that a man trained for 
research and laboratory investigation turns out to he a good teacher.- Most 

g°od teachers are trained teachers. 

• * 
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in the Dinted States and Canada men rfudy scientific agriculture with 
various aims end objects in view depending upon personal inclination and 
filnoss One studies with a view to becoming a special investigator in one 
particular line, no man is considered to be able to carry on more than one 
Lin branch or agricultural investigation, i*» be may tahe soils, or field crops, 
or animal husbandry, or horticoiture, or agricultural chemistry, etc. He 
docs not expect to teach. Another man prepares to teach one of these special 
subjects, and actual lecturing, and reading to keep himself informed in his owu 
particular line, take up all bis time. Another prepares to carry out on his own 
farm Iho application of the latest discoveries in agricultural science. 

It is os impossible for an agricultural teacher to teach all tbe subjects 
of agriculture to collego standards as it is for one man to teach successfully 
every subject in the curriculum of an arts or science college, let alono do 
research work in addition. 


Therefore I take it that there should bo staff of scientific investigators 
and " researchists “ to cover every aspect of Indian agriculture ; the result of 
whose labours would be available as class-room matter for the agricultural 
colleges. 

The staff of the agricultural colleges should be chosen for their training and 
ability to teach particular subjects of agricultural science. 

This is in accord with the great coonomic law of specialization of func- 
tion. 


The professor in an agricultural college should devote his main strength 
and time to teaching, research with him should be in the nature of a hobby 
and stimulant. 

If this is agreed to, then the scientific investigators would naturally he 
under the Department of Agriculture and the college staff under tbe Depart- 
ment of Education, In most countries vocational schools are under the 
Department of Education and are regarded ns Educational institutions. Tho 
product of tho vocational school is the raw material, as it were, of tho 
vocation or profession. 


1 EU J >m,t lfc 5s n < ot wlSB Jo «P«t a man’who spends all his time in drilling 
students in tho rudiments of n science, to contribute to the enlargement of our 
knowledge of that science, much more so is it unwise to expect an undsTgradn 
ate to he able to « investigate » or “ experiment ” As an undergraduate bis 
main business is to learn how to use the tools of his profession. It ia post- 
graduate work of the most exacting kind that prepares him to independently 
add to the sum of human knowledge, as an experimenter and investigator; 

The state of invcsugatew, and research laboratories to enable them to 
cany oh the!* iterk.it inadequate-ill' India, Jhey-must be .multiplied maay. 
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fold before India gets the results she noeds. A larger number of investijpJm 
would load to n more than proportionate increase in knowledge,!! 
the work of one would bo suggestive to, and stimulate another. Agikdtail 
Science admits of few universal doS ma8 » e '9' i the behaviour oi to? 
variety of wheat under ono set of conditions is no indication of what h 
will do under other conditions. That implies that successful agriculture ora 
a wide area moans the mnslery-in-detail of the varying conditions in lb 
different parts of that area, t.e., nn investigator wealing under Bengal conli* 
lions with respect to auy single crop, cannot say that the 8ame results wi 
follow with the name orop in Madras or tho Canal Colonics of tbePnnja . t 
is for this reason that a separate research institute proporly staffed is ucceshj 
for each soparato soil and climatic area of India, and why each area m 
its owa college to teach tho results of the investigations of that P attl ' 
area. The pure sciences upon which agriculture is based Chemistry, J 
sics, Biology, Geology and Meteorology are the same tho wor 0VCT ‘ 
Agriculturist has to apply the conclusions of these sciences to any par iw 
local conditions, and these are so varied nnd complex that no in iv) na or 
institution is sufficient for them all. Therefore the necessity for mu tipyn> 0 
research and teaching institutions. 


Throughout all the discussions it emerges that whafc kcaps hack progress ^ 
is lack of funds. This is a very real problem, I believe, hoirerer, that o n 3 
would be more readily available if thoso concerned realized that eipen i ore 
in agricultural development, whether for scientific investigation or instruction 
in agricultural science, is an investment, returns to which are as sure as to 
canal projects in the Punjab, and that it is only as the investment is ma e 

that the returns will come. Note what is being done in the midst of war y 

England and Canada, what largo sums aro being spent now, while in In ia 
things are being cripplod and India is falling back instead of going fonvar 
because less money is being spent than in normal times. 


Events are moving rapidly in India and in no aspect of human endea- 
vour moro rapidly than in tho demand for agricultural training. A few years 
ago the agrieultural collogos had empty hostels and class rooms. That condi- 
tion. no longer exists. Tho work of the pitifully small staff of investigator- 
teachers has been so suceessEul in the few things they have been able to 
undertake that tho educated public of India has faith in the department 
and the small farmer knows tho seed the department gives is more profitable 
than local varieties, and he believes in it as far its it bus told him anything. 
He is eager for .more. While it is true that a great many who offer them- 
selves for study in the agricultural colleges, look forward to Government 
service and that service not neefessaiily agricultural, an increasing number are 
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. wiara to their own estates 

„tL coMtiiw- ;»*« !“ B '”‘°; Q “ B a™t< 1 M»»a t^“ 3 oE -1!*”®““-. B “ 

sss "X « v h rirL:rs r: - r« 

- --• *— - ta ' 

repaid many times over. „,i pr "but 1 fear it would make a book 

H^t. •**-**-£££ “IS tlio other points am 
not a letter. I have been ran- *. n number ot Onnn«nn AgrieutoirM 

o"S"r; S 0 very iesply into the **+ 


- -j --- 

increased profit. Requires the co-operation o£ Agricultural au 
D epartments. 

The Agricultural Bepirlmeat should maintain separately : — 

I. (1) Research Institutes: mostly labo atory work, where crops arc 
investigated with .respect to increaso in yield ; most favourable 

conditions for growth ; control oE diseases and pests which affect 
them ; increase in content ot some desirable factor, e.y., butter- 
Eat in milk, coloring matter in Indigo ; Manure ; introluction 
of new and more profitable varieties. Each soil and climatic 
area should have along with the Research Institute its own : 


(i) Experiment station : mostly testing unler field conditions. Plant 
br eeding . Experiments are undertaken to find out. Results 
inay be positive or negative, but are equally valnable in either 
case. It is as. good to know what cannot bn dme as to know 
what can be done. What is learned positively is then available 
for propagation. 

This may be done by - 


IE (a) Demonstration Farms. 

. w * > *' . 

The best seed, the best manures, the best seed-bed, the best cultural 
methods, the best harvesting 'methods,the best marketing methods are shown 
by actually doinsr them in the best known wav. 
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(t) District demonstrators* guaiifled men who toura'gi« 0 fla*, , 
^co individual farmer, to follow 

tad martattg? BMa ' ° Ult “ rC ' 'taS, 

‘ Canady Airinfftho Tnifiias increased its staff for this ^ , tb „ 

1 S60 eon l s “!*™ ,te taeats. He UniWStaiti hi 

l,S60eonnt^ agents at wo* in. It, territory. 

9S on < f propr,at,on8 of these men are _ §3;100,000-B S . 

• -»ue!t'!l!„r ?r* imBte!y **• ®-000 year pereeaai, 
agent when local funds are added. ; 

m-loeal and provineia! annual fata where the Mr is so intewfta 
*ats.de-sWsdonotdnd it pmUtuUs l„ b „ pr8seDl . ^ 
department offer prizes to individuals, to villages, v to boys* 
c n is, to girls' clubs, eto. ; sends Ieoturers ; sells and distributes 
improved tools, implements, seeds ; gives demonstrations under 
e armets conditions ; induces, by showing that it pays, 
—y. rmers to send their eons to agricultural' training institutes. 

•, ^ S ’- ^ 0t np ' accurate, well illustrated, cheap, well 

The Ed„ t ' tle difr ""‘ 

Abe Education Department should have as its field 

Ver ^i^ Ura ^ BC ^ 00 ^ at one trained agricultural teacher who 
manage a school garden and help to supervise home 
gardens. The school garden would grow the best local crops 
m sms plots. The boys -would be formed into clubs to grow 

th farms a "Will un it area of a special crop. If 

6 y grows a better crop than the father, the father is won 
over to the new methods. 

® \Ja ; ^ ° e Bub i ecfe the higher classes, 

^and^igh 11 IUra ^ Gc hools of 'whatever grade — primary, middle 

gradual. 6 Pr ° per ?^ equipped college with adequate staff 
graduate work. It would train men 

(A) to fill posts i„ the agricultural department, *>.- 

(a) Xaboratory investigators. ' 

(®) Experimenters. 

- (e) Demonstrators. 

(B) . Porta.^ in scioo]ej , n coIIosoj _ 

(C) To Farm for profit. * 


giving 
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Men taoutt fan* *>>«'" on ° 

Mea w<mU Mmrnn 

Details of staff of agricultural college. 

For preliminary Trork : 

1 Teacher of English. 

„ Mathematics. 

Physios. 

„ Chemistry. 

„ Geology. 

„ Botany. 

„ Zoology. 
t , Entomology. 

9 « Economies. 

,«L Department. Foe .boos cho k* *—*«• 

agriculture. . 

10. The theory of education and teaching. 

For purely agricultural work 

1. Agricultural Engineer. 

* 2. Soils including irrigation and drainage. 

3. Eield crops. 

4. Horticulture. 

5. Animal Husbandry. 

6. Dairying. 

7. Economio Botanist. 

8. Economic Entomologist. 

9. Farm Manager, in charge of students practical work. 

10. Enrol Economics including Farm accounting. 

11. Bacteriology. 

19. Meteriology. 

s . 

in addition as many instructors and demonstrators as the number of 
students demanded. 

Each eollego should have a farm attaohed where the student would get 
his practical work. 

Class rooms and laboratories for 'each subject and sufficient for the 
number of Btudents, 

Students would .do practical work iu a thorough fashion. They wottld- 
: also attend fairs, demonstration farms, etc., to make themselves familiar 
with the actual work of the farmer and his betterment. 
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Is this a practical measure? Can this programme be carried oat? 
It all depends upon tlie faith and vision and courage o£ those in charge* 

I believe it can. There is already a large amount of the necessary stafi tad 
equipment at hand, the additional research and laboratory men, well qualified, 
can be obtained from Great Britain. 

For the agricultural college, for the rural schools, for district agents, 
for demonstrators, men would have to be brought out from Canada and the 
United States. I would advocate getting the best men available in the first 
instance, as the ideal is to fill most of these positions with Indians when 
they have been properly trained. With the present inadequate staff and equip; 
ment it is impossible to properly train Indians. What I have seen of tbe 
later products of Poona, Nagpur, Lyallpur, I am much encouraged with, and 
believe that excellent material but awaits training. 

SAM HIGG INBOTTOM. 

June 6, 19X7. 




